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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Vou. LXIX SEPTEMBER, 1924 No. 4 


A SURVEY OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


For more than a decade now, there has been an 
insistent desire on the part of educators of the deaf 
to have conducted a thorough comparative study of 
the efficiency of schools for the deaf. This move- 
ment was fairly. launched with the adoption by the 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf meeting in conjunc- 
tion with the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf in Staunton, Va., July 1, 1914, of a resolu- 
tion calling for the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to consider ‘‘the question of Efficiency of our 
Schools for the Deaf, said question to embrace all 
subjects pertinent thereto.’’ 

This committee, consisting of Richard O. Johnson 
of Indiana, as chairman, Augustus Rogers of Ken- 
tucky, A. L. E. Crouter of Pennsylvania, John W. 
Jones of Ohio, and Walter M. Kilpatrick of Connect- 
icut, devoted a number of years of earnest service 
to the problem. In the course of its study, the com- 
mittee entered into a great deal of research work, 
necessitating elaborate correspondence upon the 
part of each member. It also held various sessions 
from time to time in Columbus, Ohio, Indianapolis, 
Philadelphia, and Danville, Ky., on which occasions 
the members examined thoroughly the respective 
schools at these centers, considering such matters as 
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organization, attendance, curriculum, textbooks, 
methods and means of teaching, qualifications of 
teachers, progress of pupils in academic and indus- 
trial courses, and related questions. To these ses- 
sions, also, were invited experts in the sciences of 
psychology and education who gave the committee 
the benefit of exhaustive investigation in their re- 
spective fields. In addition, at the request of the 
committee, Dr. Rudolph Pintner and Dr. Donald G. 
Patterson, both of Ohio State University, entered 
into a thorough examination of the pupilage of the 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsylvania (Mt. Airy), 
and Texas schools, applying a series of well-known 
standardized psychological tests; the results of this 
investigation were eventually embodied in a special 
monograph published by the Psychological Review 
Publishing Company, Princeton, N. J., entitled 
‘‘Tearning Tests with Deaf Children.’’ 

The conclusions of the committee were finally sub- 
mitted by its chairman, Mr. Johnson, in a report, 
‘‘Standardization — Efficiency — Heredity; Schools 
for the Deaf,’’ before the Eleventh Triennial Con- 
ference of Superintendents and Principals meetin: 
in Columbus, Ohio, early in December, 1919. This 
report went into elaborate detail regarding the gen- 
eral theories underlying the various questions with 
which schools for the deaf have to contend, and i‘ 
offered valuable information touching on deafness 
as a school problem. This report, however, thor- 
ough and painstaking as it is, admitted the inability 
of the committee itself, in view of the magnitude of 
the problem, to conduct a survey of schools for the 
deaf on a comprehensive scale. Its labors, it ex- 
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plained, carried it over unbroken ground, and henc: 
its greatest contribution would be to show the way 
‘‘for more extended and better investigation by 
others.’’ 

In accordance with this recommendation, each of 
the great national organizations of educators of the 
deaf appointed a special committee to meet jointly 
during the Joint Convention of American Teachers 
of the Deaf held at Mt. Airy, Pa., July, 1920, to con- 
sider ways and means of carrying out a general sur- 
vey of American schools for the deaf. After due 
discussion, this joint committee decided to place in 
the hands of a smaller executive committee of rep- 
resentative members the task of approaching some 
of the well-known educational foundations with a 
view to obtaining the necessary funds for the execu- 
tion of this project. 

Since then, efforts to reach this goal have con- 
tinued persistently, gathering additional emphasi: 
with the adoption by the Twelfth Triennial Confer- 
ence of Superintendents and Principals, meeting in 
St. Augustine, Fla., January, 1924, of a special reso- 
lution presented by its executive committee stress- 
ing the urgency of such a survey of our schools, to 
be conducted by competent educators of the deaf, 
‘fas would tend to the standardization of the best 
practices in the organization, equipment, manage- 
ment, and conduct of our schools.’’ 

These plans were presented to the National Re- 
search Council which approved them and agreed to 
institute, under its auspices and with the codpera- 
tion of the executive committee of the Conference, an 
extensive investigation of the entire question of the 
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education of the deaf, the results of which it is 
hoped will prove of far-reaching constructive value. 
A committee was appointed by the National Re- 
search Council to take charge of this survey, and is 
composed as follows: 

Vernon Kellogg, chairman of the Division of 
Educational Relations, National Research 
Council, Washington, D. C., chairman of 
the committee. 

Ludvig Hektoen, chairman of the Division of 
Medical Sciences, National Research Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C. 

Robert S. Woodworth, chairman of the Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology, National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C. 

Percival Hall, president, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., representing the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and the Conference of Superintend- 
ents and Principals of American Schools 
for the Deaf. 

Charles W. Richardson, Washington, D. C., 
representing the Permanent Committee of 
the Deaf Child of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

A. L. E. Crouter, superintendent, Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Pa., rep- 
resenting the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
and the executive committee of the Confer- 
ence of Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf. 
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Rudolph Pintner, professor of educational psy- 
chology, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


Funds for the expenses of this survey were ap- 
propriated by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial. Two field agents have been engaged to visit 
a large number of schools for the deaf during the 
current school year, Prof. Herbert E. Day as chief, 
and Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld as his assistant, of Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C. The plans for 
the survey and the choice of these field agents have 
also been endorsed by the board of directors of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. 


The survey will be carried out in three trips, the 
field agents spending some days at each school and 
including as many schools in their itinerary as time 
permits. The first of these trips will be made to 
schools in the northeastern states and will be under- 
taken shortly after the opening of the fall semester. 
A second trip will be made during the winter to 
schools in the southern states, and a third trip next 
spring to schools in western states. It is not in- 
tended that this survey should cause any expense 
to the schools themselves. On its conclusion it is 
expected that the results of this survey will be made 
available through the publication of a report upon 
the findings. 

The survey will, in part, be an attempt to evaluate 
the many phases of the work which American schools 
for the deaf are striving to accomplish. In order 
to provide a background of general information con- 
cerning the extent to which facilities for the educa- 
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tion of the deaf have been provided in this country 
and in order to throw light upon fundamental con- 
ditions in the problem of the education of the deaf, 
certain data upon the following topics will be re- 
quested from the schools visited: 


Type of school Relation with home 

Location Receipts and expenditures 

General management and School administration 
organization Legal status 

School plant Teaching force 

Managing officer Administrative force 

Financial support School policy 

School curriculum Training of teachers 

Library Publicity 

Custodial care Medical care 

School records Food 

Methods of instruction Fire protection 

Extra schoolroom life General information 


Occupation of graduates 


Psychological tests, devised by specialists in this 
field, are to be applied in a number of schools to de- 
termine the relation between natural ability and ac- 
tual accomplishment among deaf children, and also 
to establish norms. Simple speech-reading tests, 
based upon standard practice in leading schools for 
the deaf will also be employed. An effort will be 
made, by means of the audiometer, to determine the 
degree of residual hearing possessed by pupils and 
the extent to which this governs classroom pro- 
cedure. Another aspect of the investigation is to 
be a general medical survey of the deaf pupils in a 
few cities under the direction of Dr. Charles W. 
Richardson, of Washington, D. C., in an effort to 
determine important conclusions relative to deaf- 
ness from the viewpoint of the otologist. 
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An opportunity for amplifying certain results 
which may be obtained from this survey lies in the 
experimental work which will be carried on inde- 
pendently of the survey by Dr. Robert H. Gault, 
professor of psychology of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, who has obtained a year’s leave of absence to 
work under an arrangement with the National Re- 
search Council at the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf to determine, if possible, how far deaf per- 
sons can be trained to understand speech through 
the sense of touch alone. The practical value of 
such experiments lies in the possibility of evolving a 
new workable means of instruction as an important 
supplement to the methods already employed in the 
education of deaf children. 

I. 


S. F. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


The invitation extended by the authorities of the 
Iowa School for the Deaf to hold the twenty-fourth 
meeting of the Convention at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
was accepted at the meeting held in Belleville, Can- 
ada, June, 1923. It was further voted at this Con- 
vention that in view of the beneficial results to be 
derived by attending such conventions, the meetings 
of the future be held biennially instead of triennially 
as has hitherto been the case. 

Accordingly, the officers of the Convention wish to 
announce at this time that the next meeting will be 
held at Council Bluffs, Iowa, during the month of 
June 1925. The exact dates to be selected will be 
published in a future issue of the American Annals 
of the Deaf, together with announcements concerning 
program and general arrangements. 

Those who are interested in the welfare of the deaf 
should make provision to attend the Convention. 
The varied nature of the program will make an ap- 
peal to every one, and the demonstrations of practi- 
cal school work as successfully conducted in the 
various schools will prove of benefit to those en- 
gaged in the vocation of educating the deaf. 


NEWTON F. WALKER, President. 
IGNATIUS BJORLEE, Secretary. 
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A TRAGEDY AVERTED 


A STORY FROM WEST VIRGINIA 


Comment has been made from time to time, in 
the papers published by our schools for the deaf 
throughout the country, on the disastrous results 
of having deaf children kept out of school by the 
mistaken affection or wilfal neglect of their par- 
ents. Such instances occur every now and then in 
almost every one of our schools, and the circum- 
stances connected with each vary but little. These 
belated pupils, overgrown boys and girls, having 
been kept at home until long past the proper age 
for admission to the school, when they find them- 
selves in classes composed of pupils much younger 
and smaller than themselves begin to realize their 
inferiority, and the consequent embarrassment 
and discouragement create a feeling: of distaste 
for their position which they are unable to bear, 
and as a result they often return to their homes to 
grow up in ignorance and to become, eventually, a 
burden to the state and, sometimes, a menace to the 
community. 

Several cases of this kind have been cited re- 
cently in the school press, under the somewhat 
startling and sensational headings of ‘‘A Trag- 
edy,’’? ‘‘Another Tragedy,’’ and ‘‘Yet Another 
Tragedy.’’ As a refreshing contrast to these 
tales of woe, the following account of how a plain 
West Virginia farmer, a typical mountaineer of 
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the better class, recognized the vital necessity of 
an education for his deaf son, and did what he 
could to lay a foundation for it, is given to the 
readers of the Annals. 

Mr. W——, the subject of our sketch, is a farmer 
in one of the central counties of West Virginia. 
He has had a family of ten children, eight of whom 
are now living. His deaf son, Sherman, who is 
the youngest, was born on the 13th of August, 
1908, and has been deaf from birth. Located as 
he is, nineteen or twenty miles from the nearest 
town and railroad station, and as compulsory 
education for deaf children was not placed on the 
statute books of West Virginia until about five 
years ago, there was little if any opportunity for 
Mr. W: to take any steps toward educating his 
little boy. To those who are acquainted with the 
conditions usually surrounding the home life of 
deaf children, especially in remote sections of the 
country, and with the popular misconceptions and 
general ignorance that exist as to the possibilities 
and capabilities of the deaf, even on the part of 
those who by reason of their own position in life 
should know better, it is remarkable that the father 
of this boy ever grasped the idea that it was pos- 
sible to educate him at all. Add to this the fact 
that his mother, who has been in very delicate health 
for the past seventeen or eighteen years, could not 
bear the thought of being parted from their baby as 
they still call him, it is no wonder that it was not 
until the year 1920 that the question of his education 
was first considered. It was then that the existence 
of the state school for the deaf was brought to the 
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notice of the father, and the necessity for his com- 
pliance with the law pointed out to him. 

The following letter addressed to Superintendent 
Parley DeBerry, of the West Virginia Schools forthe 
Deaf and Blind, at Romney, W. Va., under date of 
November 17, 1923, will serve as an introduction 
to this interesting case. 


My dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of your letter dated November 12, 1923, 
in which you make mention of my deaf boy. In 1920, I 
took this matter up with the superintendent and principa! 
of the said school in good faith, believing I would send 
my unfortunate baby to aforesaid school. My wife who 
has been in delicate health for about 16 to 18 years, cried 
on account of believing she would be separated from her 
boy. She said it would be sweeter to follow him to his 
grave. 

I next made an effort to secure a trained teacher of the 
deaf and failed. I next employed a teacher of hearing pu- 
pils who taught in the private home, which cost me $430. 
Then in 1921, I had a lady to teach said boy, two months. 
Then I instructed my said boy as best as I could, also I did 
likewise in 1922, and am devoting part time each and every 
day. My boy is a speedy penman and can read. I am a 
poor man and 61 years of age, but will gladly instruct my 
said boy the remainder of this school year with your ap- 
proval. 

In consideration of all the facts in this particular case, 
would you agree to allow me to continue to instruct the said 
boy in the private home the remainder of this school year ? 
Or else, would you let the child’s mother have the care of 
him at night, as it would relieve her sorrow for the unfor- 
tunate boy, or could you cite me a teacher that you could 
recommend, that could be employed at a reasonable salary ? 
Please advise me. 
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Thanking you in advance for fair treatment, and apply- 
ing the Golden Rule, 
Yours truly, 
J. W—. 


In reply to an acknowledgment of this letter, Mr. 
W. wrote again on November 25th as follows: 
My dear Mr. DeBerry: 

I received your letter of recent date. I;was pleased with 
your views with reference to my boy neta to be edu- 


cated. I am a firm believer in so helping my boy so that 


he can help himself in after years. I would be sorry to 
know that I had utterly failed along this line. You are 
right when you say the boy needs to have the care of a 
trained teacher. 

I endorse what you said about the need of my boy while 
younger than he now is. My wife, as I related before, is 


in feeble health, not able to go to Romney. Would you 
give an extension of time? I want my wife to spend two 
weeks at Romney and see the interesting things and many 
helpful ways to teach poor monotonous deaf and blind 
children. I hope to be in position to give my boy the bene- 
fit of an education. 

Now, Mr. DeBerry, I didn’t want to be baby-like, but 
please write me again, and for the feeble, nervous mother’s 
sake, allow me to instruct the boy the remainder of this 
school term. I am honest with you as I see conditions. 

Yours truly, 
J. W—. 


No further action was taken in the matter until a 
few days after the receipt of this letter, when Mr. 
W——,, accompanied by his deaf son, Sherman, and 
his eldest son, paid a visit to the school at Romney. 
Sherman, who is a sturdy, well-built, intelligent 
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looking lad, accompanied his father and brother as 
they made a tour of the classrooms, and watched the 
work being done there, Sherman showing consider- 
able interest in the proceedings. The father and 
older son decided to remain in Romney for the next 
two days, the former expressing himself as being 
most favorably impressed with what he had seen of 
the school, and desirous of placing his boy there as a 
pupil. With the object of giving the lad, who had 
never before been away from his secluded home in 
the country, a chance to become used to his new sur- 
roundings, and to make the acquaintance of his 
future schoolmates, the father accepted the invita- 
tion of the superintendent to let Sherman take his 
meals with the pupils, returning to his father and 
brother after supper in the evening. The senior 
boys who had been told a little of the history of the 
newcomer, took an interest in him, and treated him 
with much kindness and consideration, with the re- 
sult that on the morning of the third day after his 
arrival, when his father and brother took their de- 
parture for home, Sherman had settled down quite 
comfortably and contentedly to his new life. 

During the time that Mr. W: was at the schoc!, 
it was noticed that all his communications with his 
deaf son were made by writing, and that hardly any 
gestures or signs were noticeable. We expressed 
a desire to know something about Sherman’s ability 
to comprehend printed or written language, and to 
what extent he was able to express himself by that 
medium of communication, and suggested that we 
Should adjourn to one of the classrooms and try 
him out with a few simple tests, to which Mr. W 
most willingly assented. 
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A sheet of paper and a pencil were handed to 
Sherman and he took a seat. A chart was then 
placed before him, and pictures of the following 
animals, objects, etc., were pointed out, one at a 
time, the names of which he wrote as follows: dog, 
turkey, corn, apple, knife, fork, spoon, bell, gun, 
sheep, pen, strawberrie, bean, berries (for rasp- 
berries), elephant, ties (for necktie), tree, chair, 
stove, hen, cramera (camera). 

A few simple actions were then done. Sharpening 
a pencil he described as, ‘‘cutting pencil.’? When 
we shut the door he wrote ‘‘shut door,’’ following 
with ‘* put knife in pocket’’; ‘‘open a window’’; ‘‘put 
zlasses in box”’ (case). 

To the written question, ‘‘How many horses have 
you?’’ he wrote, ‘‘have 2 horses.’’ A question sug- 
gested by his father, ‘‘Where do bees get honey?’’ 
brought the answer, ‘‘of blossoms.’’ ‘‘What do bees 
make?’’ ‘‘honey.’’ 

He then wrote the numbers in figures from 1 to 34 
correctly, and numbers in words from one to ten. 

But these little tests give but a very faint idea of 
Sherman’s command of language; he has since then 
given evidence of much more knowledge, and, let it 
not be forgotten, he has been in school scarcely a 
month. This very morning, one of the teachers saw 
him standing at a window, looking at something 
going on outside. She went up to him and asked 
him what it was. He immediately took a piece of 
paper from his pocket and wrote, ‘‘I saw a negro 
man playing with a drum.’’ Within the last half 
hour, he was given a sheet of paper, and told to 
write a letter to his mother, telling her how he likes 
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his school, and what he did at Christmas. The letter 
reads as follows: 
‘Romney, W. Va. 
Dee. 25 1923 
Mrs. J. W— 


W. Va. 
Dear Mother 

I saw the Santa Claus in the chapel the 24 of 
Dec. My teacher is Miss Keller in the school. I likes 
school and Christmas day. the boys caught lots of wild 
Rabbits yesterday the snow was not there. it is colds 
Dennis says he is going down to see me next spring Elmer 
wrote me a letter. I was worked in the carpenter shop. 
Ada sent me a candy & nuts & Elmer & Minnie sent me 
oranage & nuts yesterday You will write me a letter. 
Phoebe Hughes wrote me a letter Miss Carder took my 
boxes in Carder Room. I got lots of thing in Her Room. 


Yours truly 
Sherman W— 


Before the first interview with Sherman in the 
classroom was over, the unusual, it might be said 
the unique, circumstances under which he had ac- 
quired his vocabulary prompted a request that his 
father would tell us how it had been done. 

Mr. W , in one of the letters quoted in this 
story, speaks of himself as an old man, but he can 
hardly be called old, for his sixty-one years sit 
lightly upon him, and he might easily pass for a 
much younger man. In personal appearance, as has 
been remarked before, he is a typical mountaineer 
of the better class, but a brief conversation with him 
reveals the working of a mind of unusual character 
in such an individual. In his calm, somewhat philo- 
sophic manner, choosing his words very deliberately, 
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Mr. W. told how, in his initial efforts to do 
something toward beginning the education of his 
son, he had written to the James and Law Company, 
booksellers of Clarksburg, W. Va., asking for in- 
formation about literature on the education of the 
deaf, and had been advised by them to apply to the 
Volta Bureau. From the Volta Review, and one or 
two pamphlets upon the oral education of deaf chil- 
dren at home, he first became aware of the possi- 
bility of teaching the deaf by speech and lip-reading. 
He obtained some of the charts used in the teaching 
of speech, and read all the literature that was avail- 
able upon that subject, but finding that it was not 
possible for him to make any practical use of the 
method, eventually gave up the idea of trying to 
teach the boy to speak. 

He then engaged Miss H——, a teacher from a 
small country school in that locality, to come and 
give the boy private lessons at his own home, for a 
period of seven months. But owing to an outbreak 
of influenza in the family, the teacher was obliged to 
give up her work shortly before the close of the 
term. In the fall of 1921, another private teacher 
was engaged who taught for about two months, and 
then the father himself took up the work, teaching 
the lad in his spare time, taking him with him when- 
ever he went out to work on the farm, and giving 
him instruction whenever an opportunity occurred. 
The boy had become much interested in bees, he said, 
and had spent a good deal of time in watching them 
and studying their habits. He had also obtained 
some books about bees, and had apparently gained 
some knowledge from them. 
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In reply to an inquiry as to how he had acquired 
his own education, Mr. W—— replied, ‘‘I had 
scarcely any. I learned to read and write at a free 
school, but beyond that I have had no education at 
all.’’ 

On being reminded that his use of English, both 
in conversation and in the letters he had written 
concerning his son, had left a more favorable im- 
pression, he said: ‘‘ Well, you see for the past twelve 
years or so, I have been a justice of the peace, and 
it was necessary for me to make myself acquainted 
with the law. The state provides the docket and the 
code, and I have read a few books on law. I have 
also read the Bible a good bit. Another book that I 
recall was one written, I believe, by Benjamin 
Franklin. It was called ‘Precept upon Precept’.’’ 

Before leaving the school, Mr. W-: was taken 
by the superintendent to see the remainder of the 
buildings that he had not previously visited. On 
entering the chapel, he inquired as to its use, and he 
. was told that every Sunday morning a religious 
service was held there, and the ministers of the dif- 
ferent churches in the town take turns in officiating 
and preaching. After a few moments’ thought, the 
visitor remarked, ‘‘I have read that true education 
should include the mind, the body, and the soul. I 
have been in your schoolrooms and have seen the 
work that is being done there. I have watched the 
boys at their physical exercises and drill, and the 
training of the hand and eye as given in the work- 
shops, and now I am pleased to be told that the 
spiritual side of life is receiving attention in your 
scheme of education. I think that a great work is 
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being carried on here, and I believe that some day 
the Master will say, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me’.’’ 

The results that had been obtained by a teacher 
who was wholly unfamiliar with the very difficult 
work of beginning the instruction of a boy who had 
been born deaf were so remarkable, that her address 
was obtained from Mr. W before he left, and a 
letter was sent asking her to tell us just how she 
began the task. Here is the story in Miss H——’s 
own words: 

Dec. 18, 1923. 
Mr. J. A. Weaver, Principal, 
The West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and Blind, 
Romney, W. Va. 
My dear Sir: 

I thank you for your compliment on my work with Sher- 
man. 

I shall try to give you an account of my experiences as 
I can remember them now. 

When his father insisted on my teaching him, I very relue- 
tantly accepted his offer, for I was young and didn’t have 
very much experience in teaching, and thought it too great 
an undertaking for anyone with no methods of educating 
the deaf; nevertheless I signed the contract and began to 
plan my work. I learned the alphabet on my hand from 
a Business Guide. 

When I began teaching Sherman, the only way he knew 
of expressing his wants was by motion. He pointed his 
fingers at objects and tried to make you understand him 
by his gestures. He shook his head forward for ‘‘Yes’’ and 
from one side towards the other for ‘‘No.’? He was a good 
imitator and would imitate the actions of people and ani- 
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mals when trying to make you understand anything about 
them. If he thought anything was funny he always 
laughed, and if anything was unpleasant to him he would 
have a sad expression on his face. I could just about tell 
what he meant every time he tried to tell me anything. 

I had nothing to begin with but a set of A B C blocks 
and tablet and pencil. At first I had to use his method 
of communication quite a lot. I showed him the letter on 
the block; how to make it on his hand and then wrote it on 
paper and had him to imitate me. 

He didn’t enjoy the first work very much so I had to lead 
him from the known to the unknown by making everything 
as much like play as possible until he could see some 
reason for all that work. 

I ordered a blackboard and crayon. When that came it 
was something new, and he liked to write on it with the 
white crayon, and then erase his writings. We then made 
the letters on our hands ‘and wrote them on the blackboard 
He soon began to learn them both ways and would show 
them to me in books. 

Sometimes I would make them on the blackboard and 
let him make them on his hand; then I would make them 
on my hand and let him write them. In this way he 
learned the alphabet on his hand, and how to write it in 
both print and script. 

I ordered other supplies such as picture cards with 
words, colored crayola and other drawing materials, num- 
ber cards, parquetry blocks, sectional animals and birds, 
and toy money. I took the Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans. It had quite a number of drawings and always 
told just what colors to use. 

The picture cards I used had the same picture on both 
sides. On one side the name of the pictured object was 
printed, and on the other side it was in script. There were 
a great number of words on small cards for each picture, 
the word being in print on one side and in script on the 
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other side. We laid the cards on our table. Sometimes 
we had the side with the printed word up and sometimes 
the script. We placed the word cards on the picture that 
had the corresponding word on it. j 

When we first began using the cards, I helped him 
place the words and showed him that the word meant 
the same as the picture. Before long he could place 
every word correctly and as quickly as I could. Luckily, 
these cards all had common objects pictured on them. 
As soon as he learned some words I always spelled those 
words on my hand, or on paper when talking about that 
object, and in this way began to do away with th2 ges- 
ture method, or explained it more fully when communi- 
eating with him. 

When he had learned| some names he (became very 
anxious to learn the names of everything and we just 
began basing his lessons on his everyday life. He learned 
the name of every object in our room, then of other 
things all through the house, the names of every mem- 
ber of the family and every one else who came there, all 
the animals on the farm and several wild animals. In 
fact nothing much escaped our observation. 

I now carried my pencil and paper all the time, and 
whenever he wished to know about anything I always 
wrote it to him. We drew pictures and made them the 
basis for lessons. 

He learned the colors in coloring his drawings and 
comparing the color with other objects of the same color, 
to make him understand it was the color and not the 
object itself, and, of course, I gave him the word. 

When teaching action words, such as run or jump, I 
wrote the word on th» board and performed the action first, 
myself, then wrote it, and let him perform the action. I 
used the new words real often in sentences. 

We now had deaf parties, after he had learned enough 
words to form sentences. I wrote sentences on the board 
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and after reading them, he did whatever was required 
in that sentence. To make it interesting to him as well 
as helpful, I sometimes let him write, and I would do 
whatever he required me to do in his sentences. 

In number work, I had ecards with objects pictured on 
one side, and the number on the other side. I started 
with these by touching each one of the objects pictured, 
and then writing the number; next, I let him touch them 
and I wrote the number, then I let him write the num- 
ber. I tried different experiments on counting. When 
he had learned the numbers at sight, I gave him num- 
ber drills. I would hold up the side of the card with the 
pictured objects and have him to write the number. 

After he had learned to count on the cards, I let him 
use his colored blocks and other objects. I would hold 
up the side of the card with the figure and let him count 
out as many blocks as the figure called for. He learned 
to count people, animals, and other things. 

After he had learned how to read, write, and count, 
we just used about every book on the place, especially 
picture books. In less than four months he could take 
any printed book and write every word from it in script 
on his paper. 

We made drawings from agricultural books, of most 
everything that came within our surroundings. It was 
winter, and in this way he learned about fruits, vege- 
tables, grains, etc. 

The dictionary had so many pictures that we used it 
quite a lot, too. Sherman always was fond of hunting, 
and when he saw the picture of any wild animal he had 
seen in the woods we would make a lesson on that. If 
he or anyone there caught any wild animal, that always 
interested him so much that I had to explain it all for 
him on paper. 

We wrote to each other all day long. When he saw any 
members of the family, I always had to explain what they 
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were doing or where they were going. If anyone came, I! 
always wrote to him who he was and everything I could 
tell about him that would interest him. 

When visitors came from town I always had many 
things to write to him. He always learned their names 
and town and wrote to them when they went home. 
There didn’t seem to be anything he didn’t} want to 
learn, and now my greatest trouble was studying out 
ways to explain everything. 

I never had any trouble teaching names of objects and 
action words. My difficulties came in teaching him pro- 
nouns ‘and words such as 1s, are, was, etc. The best way 
I dealt with these was through sentences. When I wrote 
anything to him, I put in all the words he could in any 
way comprehend the meaning of. Sometimes I had quite 
a time explaining a letter that someone would write to 
him. He always came to me with his difficulties in his 
reading. He was always disappointed if I didn’t ex- 
plain anything satisfactorily. 

It would take a long time to tell all my experiences, 
for I tried every helpful suggestion I could pick up, and 
every plan I could study out for myself, but I think this 
brief account will tell you that we were not idle, for we 
were in school only seven months, and we both had the 
influenza in the middle of our term of school, and it 
left us almost unfit for work, or myself, at least, for sev- 
eral months. 

I have never read any literature on educating the deaf. 

I think Sherman is a bright boy and also obedient. I 
hope he will make a success in life. He never had been 
away from home folks, and may worry about home some- 
times, but I am glad he seems to be settling down so 
favorably. 

Yours sincerely, 
P H 
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Contrary to the expectations of his parents and 
his teacher, Sherman has shown no signs of worry 
or of homesickness ever since he has been here. The 
exceptionally good instruction that he received at 
the hands of his teacher at home, and that was pa- 
tiently continued by his father, has laid a founda- 
tion which has enabled him to take his place in a 
class suited to his requirements. He is deeply in- 
terested in his school work, has a smile for every- 
body with whom he comes in contact, and writes 
cheerful letters to his people at home, which no 
doubt will dispel the anxiety and misgivings of his 
devoted mother. In short, there is at the present 
time, no happier or more promising pupil in the 
school than Sherman. 

JAMES ARTHUR WEAVER, 


Principal, West Virginia School for the Deaf, 
Romney, W. Va. 


FOURTEENTH SUMMER MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE 
THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO 
THE DEAF 


JUNE 30—JULY 5, 1924 


The Fourteenth Summer Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf was held at the Institution for the In- 
proved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, 904 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, June 30—July 5, 1924. 
There were registered for the meeting between 275 
and 300 persons, including superintendents, princi- 
pals, supervising teachers, and teachers. Not only 
were there representatives from a great number of 
schools in the United States, but several familiar 
faces from the Belleville School in Ontario were 
present. Their presence reminded many of the 
pleasant meeting of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf which was held in Belleville 
the year before. 

At the first general meeting which was called to 
order shortly after 10 o’clock on Monday morning, 
June 30, the president, Dr. Harris Taylor, extended 
to the association a very cordial welcome as presid- 
ing officer, and in behalf of his school, following with 
an introduction of Mr. Levi, president of the Board 
of Trustees of the Lexington Avenue School. Mr. 
Levi added a welcome in behalf of the board and re- 
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called to the association the summer meeting held 
there forty years ago. He paid a tribute to the old 
educators who are with us no more and expressed 
warm appreciation of Dr. Taylor and his work. 


Supt. H. Mi} MecManaway, of the Virginia School 
responded graciously for the association, as did 
Supt. E. MeK. Goodwin, of the North Carolina 
School, who emphasized the inspiration and pleas- 
ure to be derived from contact with those who are 
working on our problems. 


In the president’s address on Monday evening 
Dr. Taylor gave a resumé of the work of the asso- 
ciation. He pointed out that, since 1890, when the 
association was formed, there had been an increase 
of from 30 per cent to 80.1 per cent of pupils who 
are instructed orally. This increase he attributed 
to the efforts of the association and stated that re- 
sults rather than propaganda are wanted to-day and 
that, in order to convince everyone of the advantages 
of oral instruction, oralists must do better work. 
He referred to the question of uniting the three or- 
ganizations interested in the education of the deaf 
whereby each might retain its individuality and rec- 
ommended that the association should meet often 
and, as often as possible, with the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. He touched also 
upon the question of standardization of a course of 
study for teachers, the proposed survey of schools: 
for the deaf, and mental tests. He stressed the im- 
portance and demand for summer normal schools. 
He advocated increasing teachers’ salaries very ma- 
terially and the establishing of pensions for teach- 
ers. 
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Following the president’s address, Superintend- 
ent MeManaway, the secretary, gave in brief the 
minutes and treasurer’s report. The minutes con- 
tained a great many interesting facts. Among them 
the association noted with pleasure the improvement 
of the Volta Review both as to material published 
and financial standing. 

The program for the summer meeting resembled 
an intensive summer school course and was interest- 
ing, stimulating and very profitable throughout. The 
meetings and demonstrations were characterized by 
a charming informality, and discussions showed 
keen interest and spontaneity. One superintendent 
made the remark that it was a meeting for teachers 
rather than for superintendents, but from the num- 
ber of superintendents as well as teachers who at- 
tended all demonstrations, it was evident that every- 
one realized the practical value and success of the 
type of meeting where each could see what was done 
rather than hear about methods and results in for- 
mal papers. 


The auditorium and classrooms of Hunter Col- 
lege, which adjoins the Lexington Avenue School, 
provided comfortable places for the demonstrations 
and meetings. 

For a large part of the demonstrations teachers 
presented new subject matter to each class, some- 
times to a class she had never seen before, thus 
presenting, as nearly as possible, actual classroom 
conditions with their attendant successes or fail- 
ures. The pupils used were from the Lexington 
Avenue School, the New York Institution, and the 
Pennsylvania Institution. Of great assistance in ob- 
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serving and judging the work of the pupils were 
typewritten slips of paper which were distributed 
for every demonstration class, giving the names of 
the pupils, ages at which deafness occurred, time in 
school, present ages, and percentages of loss of hear- 
ing by the audiometer test. 

There was a distinct disadvantage in having sev- 
eral demonstrations occur simultaneously. On 
every side one heard teachers bewailing the fact that 
in order to attend one demonstration it was neces- 
sary to forego another equally valuable. So keen 
was the interest and desire to get the most out of 
every class, however, that teachers fell into the habit 
of pairing off, each taking notes on a different class 
and exchanging with her partner later. 


The demonstration in nearly all work followed a 


definite outline and presented various steps of a 
lesson or subject in such a manner that the conti- 
nuity was unbroken. The observer could grasp as a 
whole the plan, the presentation and something of 
the results. 


The period from 9 to 10, beginning Tuesday and 
ending Saturday, was devoted to Arithmetic and to 
Language Drill Story. From 10 to 11 Language 
Work, and Rhythm Applied to Speech were pre- 
sented. At this time also the section for the Adult 
Deafened met. Five periods from 2 to 3 o’clock 
were devoted to Articulation, Voice, and Speech. 
and five from 3 to 4 o’clock to Auricular or Acoustic 
Training. 

The arithmetic demonstration was given under the 
direction of Mrs. T. F. Driscoll of the Lexington 
Avenue School and was conducted by teachers from 
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this school. On the first day Mrs. Driscoll gave 2 
brief preliminary explanation of the psychology and 
modern pedagogical method of presenting the first 
number concept and of how this had been applied to 
classes of deaf children. An outline of the arith- 
metic demonstrations will give the reader an idea of 
how continuity and development were observed in 
the work shown. 

Tuesday, July 1. 


1. Demonstration of Kindergarten Work. 
(a) Getting the first number concept. 
(b) Arithmetic as a means of measurement and 
comparison. 
Demonstration, Miss Marion L. Murray. 
2. Demonstration of Primary Arithmetic. 
(a) Combination group work. 
(b) The change from the concrete to the abstract. 
(New work for this class.) Demonstration, 
Miss Mildred Crampton. 
Wednesday, July 2. 
1. Beginning Second Year. 
(a) Abstract combinations. 
(b) Preparation for problem work. 
(ce) Beginning problems. 
Demonstration, Miss Phyllis Freck. 
2. Beginning Third Year. 
(a) Accuracy work. 
(b) Problem work. 
(c) Development of the table of two times, a sub- 
ject entirely new to the class. 
Demonstration, Miss Mary W. Robinson. 
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Thursday, July 3. 

1. The Table of Two Times, continued. 
Teamwork developed. 
Demonstration, Miss Mary W. Robinson. 

2. Beginning Seventh year, third grade public schools. 
(a) Accuracy. 
(b) The development of avoirdupois weight, a 

subject entirely new to this class. 

Demonstration, Miss Gladys Gifford. 


Friday, July 4. 
1. Eighth Year, fourth grade public schools. 
(a) Accuracy work. 
(b) Problems. 
(c) A new method of teaching factors and mul- 
tiples. 
Demonstration, Mrs. T. F. Driscoll. 


Saturday, July 5. 
General work of a twelfth-year class, eighth grade, 
public school. 
Demonstration, Mrs. T. F. Driscoll. 

Accuracy was insisted upon in every class and in 
the last demonstration the observers witnessed 
some remarkably quick and accurate work in prob- 
lems. It was interesting to know that this class had 
made an average of 98 per cent in the mid-year Re- 
gents’ Examinations in arithmetic. 

At the conclusion of the demonstration in arith- 
metic Miss Edith M. Buell, assistant principal of the 
school, made the happy announcement that ‘‘How 
to Teach Children to Know and Love Arithmetic,’’ 
by Mrs. Driscoll, was in the hands of the publishers 
and would soon be ready for distribution. 

Miss Mabel Kingsley Jones, of the New York 
Day-School for the Deaf, demonstrated her method 
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of presenting Language Drill Stories, using the first 
period for five days. 

The following presentations in language work 
were given: 


Tuesday, July 1. 

Word Pictures. The first original language based 
upon word pictures—work entirely new to the class. 

Demonstration, Miss Edith M. Buell. 

Wednesday, July 2. 

Live Language Work. How to get it. Ten-minute 
talks with questions or discussion. Leader, Miss 
Mabel E. Adams, principal, Horace Mann School for 
the Deaf. 

(a) The Primary Grades, Miss Enfield Joiner, 
principal, North Carolina School. 

(b) The Intermediate Grades, Miss J. Evelyn 
Willoughby, head teacher of Intermediate 
grades, Clarke School. 

(c) The Grammar Grades, Miss Lucie M. Lewin, 
principal of Department for the Deaf, Vir- 
ginia School. 

Thursday, July 3. 

The introduction of the present participle after a verb. 

Demonstration, Miss Marion Hope Lamb, Pennsyl- 
vania Institution. 

Friday, July 4. 

The application of the new principle presented Thurs- 
day. 

Demonstration, Miss Lamb. 

Saturday, July 5. 
Language Work. 
Demonstration, Miss Lamb. 


The first demonstrations in Rhythm Applied to 
Speech were presented by Miss Louise E. Cornell 
and Miss Amelia E. Berry of the New York Institu- 
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tion. Miss Cornell showed work in a primary class 
and Miss Berry that in an intermediate class. Miss 
Berry had also for exhibition a new electrical device 
which she has used successfully with pupils to train 
their residual hearing and to correct speech. 

Mrs. T. F. Driscoll, of the Lexington Avenue 
School, demonstrated advanced rhythm work with a 
twelfth-year class, emphasizing again the practical 
application of rhythm. She stressed the point that 
rhythm is from within out, not something given pu- 
pils by a teacher but something within them that is 
brought out and developed by a teacher. 

Supt. E. A. Gruver, of the Iowa School, led a very 
lively informal discussion on Rhythm Applied to 
Speech. The question of the discussion was: ‘‘Is 
rhythm work applied to speech of sufficient value to 
permit it to encroach upon regular classroom exer- 
cises, especially with older pupils? If so, what re- 
sults may be expected?”’ 

The discussion showed plainly the variety and in- 
definiteness of meaning connoted by the word 
‘‘rhythm’’ and the need for a definition of terms. A 
majority opinion was obtained by a vote which an- 
swered the first question with an emphatic yes. In 
the few minutes which were devoted to the second 
part of the question, the various answers seemed to 
indicate a feeling that, in general, rhythm work was 
helpful, a source of great pleasure to pupils, and de- 
cidedly worthwhile. 

Miss Evelina Dunbar of the American School in 
Hartford gave the first demonstration in Articula- 
tion, Voice, and Speech. She showed development 
of elementary English sounds and corrective speech 
work in primary grades. 
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Dr. KE. L. LaCrosse of the Wright Oral School, in 
Corrective Speech Work with Older Pupils, showed 
a device for helping children study speech by them- 
selves which has been used in his school with suc- 
cess. 

First-Year Work in Voice Placing, Consonant 
Combinations, and Continuity was demonstrated by 
Miss Theresa Rolshouse of the New York Institu- 
tion. 

In Corrective Speech Work with Older Children, 
a lecture and demonstration of a method of raising 
a low-pitched voice and lowering a high-pitched voice 
were given by Dr. Frederick Martin, director of the 
Martin Institute for Speech Defects, associated with 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. Dr. Martin as 
serted that with the deaf we need to give new kinaes- 
thetic control. He reviewed the anatomy of the la 
rynx and demonstrated his method of working di- 
rectly with the organ of voice. He recommended 
physical manipulation. A teacher would want to be 
very certain of her technique before attempting this 
method, however. 

Miss Enfield Joiner gave a demonstration of work 
in combinations in a primary grade. She stressed 
the importance of using the tactile sense. 

Correction of Consonants with Older Pupils and 
exercises in voice building in primary grades were 
shown by Miss Jennie M. Henderson, assistant prin- 
cipal of Horace Mann School in Boston. 

Miss Florence Warner of Central Institute, St. 
Louis, had charge of Correction of Vowels with 
Older Pupils. 

Miss E. Frances Hancock, head teacher of pri- 
mary grades, and Misses Marion Murray and Phyl- 
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lis Freck, of the Lexington Avenue School, in pri- 
mary classes showed exercises for voice develop- 
ment, resonance and voice placing, leading up to 
combinations and words. 

Miss Edith M. Buell and Miss Mary W. Robin- 
son also demonstrated the raising of a low-pitched 
voice and the lowering of a high-pitched voice. 

The first work in auricular or acoustic training 
was presented in a demonstration and test with the 
audiometer by Miss Ogwen Jones of the Wright 
Oral School. 

On the next day Miss Ruth Paxson gave a paper 
on ‘‘ Acoustic Training at Central Institute,’’ which 
was followed by a brief discussion. 

Supt. T. C. Forrester read a short paper on the 
‘‘Results of Eight Years of Auricular Work at the 
Rochester School’’ which was followed by a demon- 
stration by Miss Elizabeth Van Ingen of the same 
school. The latter used two girls to show the re- 
markable benefits they had derived from this train- 
ing. 

At a round table for discussing Auricular or 
Acoustic Training, led by Mrs. Driscoll, the follow- 
ing questions were brought up: 

(a) What degree of hearing justifies auricular 
training? 

(b) How much time should be devoted daily to 
this training? 

(c) How can each teacher codperate in the de- 
velopment of hearing? 


The answers to the first question seemed to indi- 
cate a general feeling that any degree of hearing 
justified auricular training. There were varying 
opinions as to the time that should be spent in try- 
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ing to discover latent hearing, but experienced 
teachers felt justified in placing it at six months or 
longer. A majority of the reports stated that 
where auricular training was being given, ten min- 
utes a day were being devoted to it. No definite 
conclusion was reached on the third question. 

In addition to the consecutive demonstrations in 
a particular subject, the following also were given - 

First-Year Vocabulary and Language Work. Demon- 
stration, Miss Lucille Dibos, St. Joseph’s Institute. 

Third-Year Work in Speech-Reading. Demonstration, 
Miss Mary M. Burke, New York Institution. 

Word Pictures as Applied to the Study of a Poem, 
ninth year—fifth-grade public schools. Demonstra- 
tion, Miss Etta W. Bishop, Lexington Avenue 
School. 

Exercises for Interest and Attention. Demonstration 

with kindergarten children, by Miss Margaret Body- 
comb, Pennsylvania Institution. 

Mr. H. E. Thompson of the New Jersey School 
gave a demonstration of Schoolroom Projection 
with a type of motion-picture machine that can be 
used advantageously in the classroom. 

There was a permanent exhibit of textbooks dur- 
ing the meeting, and a great many availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to study old and new ma- 
terial which publishers are bringing out. 

Superintendents and principals held two confer- 
ences on the Training of Normal Students. 

The Section for the Adult Deafened had a lecture 
by Dr. Harold Hays, followed by two clinics on 
voices and speech of the deafened, at which the 
speakers were Mr. Henry Geiger of the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing and Miss Hermine 
Mithoefer of Cincinnati. The subject of the last 
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meeting was Lip-Reading. Miss Martha E. Bruhn 
of Boston gave a report of the meeting of the Lip- 
Reading Section of the National Education Associ- 
ation which had just met in Washington, D.C. The 
question of putting lip-reading into the public 
schools was discussed. Helpful suggestions for lip- 
reading programs were given by Miss Pauline Ralli 
of the Nitchie School of Lip-Reading in New York. 


The period from 4 to 5 o’clock on three days was 
used for the subject of Phonetic Notation. The as- 
sociation was exceedingly fortunate in having Dr. 
Caroline A. Yale, from her wealth of knowledge and 
experience, give the first lecture entitled ‘‘North- 
ampton Consonant and Vowel Charts.’’ 


Mr. Lyman Steed, principal of the Advanced De- 
partment, Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, re- 
vived interest in Visible Speech in a lecture making 
a very clear exposition of this subject. 

Dr. William Tilly of Columbia University pointed 
out to the association another angle from which to 
consider phonetic notation in his lecture, ‘‘The In- 
ternational Phonetic Alphabet.’’ 

The period from 11 to 12 was aptly named the in- 
spiration hour. The association considered itself 
privileged in being able to hear noted speakers or 
subjects which aroused interest and enthusiasm. Dr. 
Charles J. Johnson, secretary of the State Board of 
Charities and president of the American Prison As- 
sociation, was the first speaker, his subject beir 
‘*Kingineering Our Problems.’’ 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Education 
and president of the University of the State of New 
York, spoke on the ‘‘Use and Abuse of Intelligence 
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Testing.’? He warned against trusting to the pres- 
ent tests entirely, saying that the true test of a man 
was his ability to think in every direction plus the 
factors which Bagley says are necessary: abstract 
or book intelligence; mechanical intelligence; and 
human intelligence, or the ability to deal and get 
along with men and women. That this address by 
Dr. Graves was an impressive one can be guaged 
from the fact that the New York Herald Tribune 
later made it the basis for an editorial. 


‘‘Life Lines in Language Work’’ was the subject 
of a delightfully stimulating lecture by Dr. Howard 
R. Driggs, professor of English in education, New 
York University, and interesting personally to the 
association because he is a brother of Supt. Frank 
M. Driggs of the Utah School and Supt. Burton W. 
Driggs of the North Dakota School. 


The hour on Friday was devoted to a memorial 
meeting in honor of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the 
speakers being Dr. Harris Taylor, Superintendent 
Goodwin, Dr. Crouter, and Dr. Yale. 

The last talk very appropriately was by Miss 
Helen Keller who brought to the meeting a message 
of optimism. 

At the business meeting on Friday evening the 
present officers of the association were reelected and 
Mrs. Sidney M. Moore of the Florida School was 
elected to the Board of Directors. 

The program committee evidently realized the 
temptation of the varied attractions of New York 
‘‘the city of delight,’’ and very wisely left the even- 
ings free, a provision for which guests were gratc- 
ful. A number, through the courtesy of friends or 
states’ representatives or by some other means de- 
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vious and mysterious, availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to attend the Democratic National Con- 
vention. At all times keen interest was manifested 
in the reports of the convention which came over th« 
big radio in one of the school sitting rooms. The 
theatres and sights of New York offered diversic: 
for many. On the first afternoon a pleasant in- 
formal tea was given by the teachers of the Lex- 
ington Avenue School. On Friday evening Super 
intendent and Mrs. Gardner held a delightful re- 
ception for the members of the association at th 
New York Institution. Miss Lindemiller, from her 
storehouse of travel experience, chose a talk on hi 
dia with which to entertain members on one even- 
ing. Mr. Jordan gave some readings in negro dia- 
lect on the same evening. The Clarke School train- 
ing class alumnae also found time for a meeting 
during the week. 

The cordial hospitality of Dr. Harris Taylor, prin- 
cipal of the institution at which the meeting was 
held, and his corps of teachers and officers deeply 
impressed every guest from the time he entered the 
school, where he found every provision had been 
made for his comfort, until he departed. After Miss 
Keller’s talk on Saturday Supt. J. W. Jones of the 
Ohio School offered a resolution of thanks to them 
for the large part they had played in making the 
meeting a pleasant success. This was heartily en 
dorsed by all members. 

Just before 12 on Saturday, July 5, Dr. Taylor 
declared the meeting adjourned. 


GRACE DECKER COLEMAN, 
Instructor in Gallaudet. College, 
Washington, 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS 


An International Conference of Teachers of the 
Deaf will be held in London next year. Mr. F. G. 
Barnes, who is well known on both sides of the At- 
lantic, is the energetic and capable organizing secre- 
tary. He has set to work already with the prelimi- 
nary arrangements. 

Committees have been formed to carry out the 
various duties which such an undertaking necessi- 
tates, and he has had interviews with some of the 
leading educationalists in England, but to make the 
conference truly international we must obtain the 
active codperation of our oversea colleagues. Sam- 
ples of pupils’ handwork of all kinds, the greater the 
variety the better for the exhibition section, and 
schemes of work and hints from the class teachers 
which might be useful to others for the education 
section will be welcomed from all centers engaged 
in the work of educating the deaf. 

The greater the number of teachers who honor 
us by their presence, so much nearer to our ideal of 
international will the conference become. 

The actual date has not yet been fixed, but suffice 
it to say at present early in July, 1925. We ask 
every teacher who reads this notice to make a note 
of the date and a supreme effort to come to London 
and lend a hand in making the deaf and their edu- 
cation better known to the public the world over. 


VERE W. HUSTON, 
Hon. Sec. Publicity Committee, 
National College of Teachers of the Deaf, 
England. 


THE ANNALS AS A PERMANENT LIBRARY 


At least two schools are making an effort to com- 
plete their files of the American Amnais of the Deaf 
in order that the several volumes may be bound in 
permanent form. This is what every school should 
do. 

There is always someone coming into the work 
whose interest is such that he wants the kind of in- 
formation which only the Annals can furnish. The 
first place he goes to is the record of the school which 
he is serving. If he finds that no records have been 
kept and that such information as he wants is not 
easily accessible, he wonders how much interest his 
illustrious predecessors had. So for the sake of 
our successors who will be expected to do a greater 
work than we have done, the Annals should be pre- 
served in each school. Then the fact that we do it 
ourselves makes us feel that we are really interested. 
We want to know who was on the stage, what he 
thought, felt and said. 

It furnishes us an opportunity to consider in the 
most intelligent way the questions which are always 
pressing for an answer. There are always 
big things for us to search out and think about. 
This is real professional literature. This makes 
the Annals valuable as a record. 

The annual statistics are a valuable asset to inves- 
tigators. All in all, the Annals is our professional 
organ, the only permanent record we have. It is 
worth just as much to a superintendent or princi- 
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pal as he is worth to the profession. There is per- 
haps no better measure of the professional spirit of 
a school for the deaf than its response to its obliga- 
tion in supporting the Annals. We have seen great 
schools well known and highly respected pass into 
obscurity. We have observed also that the subscrip- 
tion of such schools to the support of the Annai: 
had dropped from 100 per cent to a very small per 
cent or none at all. 

There are two courses open for superintendents. 
One is the largest measure of service with the judi- 
cial and careful expenditure of money. The other 
is the least expenditure of money with an indiffer- 
ent service. In other words, we must choose between 
service and economy as our everlasting thought. If 
service is first, a school will be known for its serv- 
ice. If economy is first, it will likely not be known 
at all. 

The Executive Committee of the Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals is responsible for 
the publication of the Annals. It has assigned to 
each school its share of this responsibility. No 
school can shirk and retain its pride and dignity. 
The Annals can not be supported in any other way. 
No other class of schools has such a permanent and 
rich a record as the schools for the deaf. The plan 
originally adopted, and since maintained, has accom- 
plished this. Who will put a chock in front of the 
wheels of progress and spoil the record which has 
been so patriotically maintained to the present time? 

If superintendents feel their teachers do not read 
the Annals and that therefore it is a needless expen- 
diture of money, we point again to the professional 
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spirit and think there is a good chance for a good 
work by the superintendent in his own school. 

The new year opens with the September number. 
It is a chance for every delinquent school to do its 
duty. And every school looks to its superintendent 
in this as in all other matters. 


J. W. JONES, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


WHO IS TO BLAME! 


Many years of personal experience in actual 
teaching, and exceptionally wide opportunities for 
observing the results of the teaching of others in all 
parts of the world have impressed upon the writer 
the appalling fact that it would scarcely be an exag- 
geration to say that it is not deafness which makes 
‘‘deaf-mutes’’ of the educated deaf, but the treat- 
ment received from the teachers, officers, and 
attendants in the schools. 

This is a serious accusation, but day by day 
during the past thirty-five years its awful truth has 
been made more certain to us as we have observed 
the results of our own efforts and those of hundreds 
of others in the United States, Canada, Europe, 
Asia, and South America. 

We know whereof we speak when we say that the 
naturalness and normality of the pupils in schools 
for the deaf is in direct proportion to the natural- 
ness and normality with which they are taught by 
the teachers and treated by the officers and attend- 
ants of the schools. We have verified this over and 
over again. The more widely teachers and attend- 
ants in their intercourse with the pupils depart 
from the normal type of intercourse with boys and 
girls in school, the more widely do the pupils depart 
from the normal type. 

The aim of all educational effort is to enable each 
individual to attain the highest social, intellectual, 
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and economic position in life made possible by his 
natural endowments. 

In the case of the deaf the attainment of this end 
is rendered more difficult by the absence, or serious 
impairment, of one of the great means of communica- 
tion. The educational problem of the schools for 
the deaf is to devise ways by which each pupil can 
reach as nearly as possible the same social, intel- 
lectual, and economic position in life that his native 
abilities would have permitted if hearing had been 
unimpaired. 

Our IDEAL is to send our pupils out into life so 
equipped that they are not noticeably differentiated, 
in manner, behavior, mental content, or efficiency, 
from the rest of mankind. 

We are not able to affirm that it is possible to so 
educate a totally and congenitally deaf child that, 
at maturity, he cannot be readily distinguished as 
different from the person who has always had nor- 
mal hearing. But we do not dare say that it is not 
possible, or that it will never be accomplished. 


It is, however, an incontrovertible fact that a very 
considerable part of the mannerisms, the peculiari- 
ties, and the limitations of those who go out into the 
world from schools for the deaf is directly caused by 
the treatment and instruction they have received, 
and is not a necessary result of deafness. 

The time has now passed when it is necessary to 
preach the desirability of employing oral methods 
in the process of striving for our ideal. It has 
become a question only of to what extent finger 
spelling and the sign language should be excluded 
during school life. It would be difficult, perhaps 
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impossible, now to find any educator of the deaf 
who would not agree that those silent methods of 
communication can be used, or permitted, in excess 
during the educational process. 

There can be no question that the deaf pupil who 
acquires considerable facility in the use and com- 
prehension of spoken language, whether that ability 
is secured in a ‘‘combined’’ school or a purely oral 
school, is less differentiated from the hearing people 
about him than the one who lacks that accomplish- 
ment. 

If the closest approximation possible to normality 
of speech and language is desired in a child, they 
must be presented to him normally. Languages 
present no varying degrees of difficulty to a child. 
One is just as easy as another to him. To the adult 
foreigner Chinese presents almost insuperable ob- 
stacles, but the Chinese child acquires Chinese as 
easily as the American child acquires English be- 
cause it is presented to him in the normal way. 

It is a difficult thing to present speech and 
language to a deaf child in a normal manner, but it is 
not an impossibility to approximate very closely to 
the normal in doing so. The fact that it requires 
time, patience, ingenuity and eternal vigilance does 
not in the least absolve the educator of the deaf 
from the duty of doing it. If he is not willing or 
able to give the time, the patience, the ingenuity, 
and the vigilance, he has no right to be a teacher of 
the deaf and should not be tolerated in the profes- 
sion. 

Let us look the situation squarely in the face. 
We accept the position of teacher. If we knowingly 
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did anything to injure our helpless and defenseless 
pupils we would be beneath contempt. Is it not our 
duty to inform ourselves carefully as to what will 
injure them? Should not those who train teachers 
feel a still greater responsibility? Are we not 
criminals if we do anything to lessen the possibility 
of suecess of any pupil? Are we not stealing from 
the pupil something more precious than money or 
possessions? 

Each pupil possesses a certain individual capacity 
for overcoming his handicap of deafness and 
attaining some approach to normality. Anything 
that is done by anyone to prevent the attainment of 
his maximum degree of normality is a criminal act 
against that pupil. 

To lessen the degree of success of a pupil in 
attaining a command of colloquial language, either 
written or spoken, or his maximum of fluency in 
speech and lip-reading, is a direct crime against a 
defenseless child. No one would do such a thing 
intentionally. Yet every time a teacher uses some 
stilted, non-colloquial, or broken form of language 
in intercourse with the deaf child, or fails to seize an 
opportunity for the natural use of some expression 
that fits the thought in the child’s mind at the mo- 
ment, or speaks with a mouthing and exaggerated 
utterance, an injury is being done the child, and 
what does the world think of a person who injures a 
child? Let us not think this an absurd exaggera- 
tion. It is painful, unescapable truth. 

The writer has visited many schools where it was 
the custom to keep the same teacher in charge of a 
group of children for several years. In one class we 
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have found the teacher speaking deliberately, but 
naturally, using simple, natural expressions, pre- 
cisely as one would with hearing children. Those 
pupils have crowded around us, full of eager, natu- 
ral questions framed to satisfy their curiosity, and 
fluent, though not always correct use of simple lan- 
guage, and unexaggerated speech movements. 


In the adjoining classroom we have found a group 
of pupils engaged upon some formal, unnatural 
language lesson from a wall slate, or copy book, 
and have observed the slow, painfully exaggerated 
and detached speech of the teacher when addressing 
them. The children, not inferior in native endow- 
ment to the others, were repressed, silent, unable 
to satisfy the same natural curiosity they felt about 
us that had been so spontaneously manifested in the 
schoolroom next door. When they did speak or 
write, they did so with much facial distortion, 
laboriously, and less intelligibly, and in formal, 
stilted language, quite unlike the easy expression of 
normal children, and much inferior to that in the 
neighboring class. They approached much less 
“nearly to the normal type and normal attitude than 
the children in the other room, and their failure was 
wholly due to the teacher. Truly a great calamity 
to the poor children and a fearsome indictment of 
the teacher. 

Let us, then, one and all, principal, teacher, shop 
instructor, attendant, start from to-day to force 
ourselves back, little by little if we cannot do it at 
one fell swoop, to normality in our intercourse with 
the pupils. If we speak to them, let it be with 
deliberation but without mouthing and exagger- 
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ated facial movements and windmilling arms. Not 
in detached words, but in simple, colloquial phrases. 
If we write, let it be as we would speak to a hearing 
child. If we spell on the fingers let it be in the same 
words we would use if speaking to some hearing 
person of the same attainments. 

In every room, shop, dormitory and playground, 
let us hang a sign, BE NATURAL,—and live up to 
it. Let us not steal from the child his most precious 
chances. Let us do our level best to help him attain 
normality,—or get out and find some other way to 
earn a livelihood. 

From the beginning to the end of the school life 
of a pupil, everytime we spell to him, or use the sign 
language with him when we could have conveyed 
our meaning by a naturally spoken phrase, even 
though it required a little more effort on our part 
and on his, we rob him of a chance to improve one of 
his most valuable abilities. He can never acquire 
the power of thinking in spoken forms, or of inter- 
preting them readily unless he has constant practice. 
It is for us to supply him with that practice. 

If he gets practice in reading a form of ‘‘facial 
gesture’’, wholly unlike the normal speech of every- 
day life, he will acquire the ability to comprehend 
only such unnatural mouthings. If he sees natural 
speech, in intimate connection with the ideas upper- 
most in his mind at the moment, he will acquire the 
ability to comprehend the speech he will meet on 
every hand when he goes out to live his life in the 
world. 

Many teachers of the deaf and trainers of teach- 
ers do not seem to know that a deaf child can learn 
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to interpret the natural movements of normal speech 
as readily as those exaggerated mouthings that 
often pass for speech among teachers and, result- 
ingly, among their pupils. Such teachers are 
defeating the purpose of their hard and trying labor. 
They are not intentional enemies of the deaf children 
entrusted to their care. Quite the contrary, they are 
usually intensely devoted to their pupils. But in 
point of fact they are daily robbing the children of 
the most precious opportunities that the state is 
theoretically providing for them. 

Unfortunately, we are often unconscious of the 
fact that we are using a system of ‘‘labial signs’’ 
instead of speech. We need to have some outsider 
tell us the disagreeable truth, and we never like it 
when we are told. Another motto should hang in 
every part of each school for the deaf,—Bobby 
Burns’ plea: 

Oh, wad some power giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us. 

Not only is it true of educational methods and 
means of communication that with every departure 
from the normal treatment accorded a hearing child 
we are leading the deaf child away from normality, — 
but it is true also of school organization. 

The normal environment of the normal child is the 
home and family. The educational requirements of 
the deaf child and the limitations in the financial 
resources of the state require some modification of 
this normal environment in the case of at least a 
portion of the deaf of school age. 

In the large centers of population the state can 
provide well organized and graded day-schools that 
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will give the deaf child the instruction he needs and 
leave him the home and family environment of the 
hearing. 

But there remains a considerable number that can 
»e cared for efficiently only in residential schools re- 
moved from the home locality of the pupils. It is in 
these ‘‘institutions’’ that we find the greatest de- 
parture from normal life and the strongest force 
tending toward abnormality of development. Here 


Wt 


ind the least resemblance to home life, home in- 
tercourse and normal social communication, and 
here lies the great hotbed that produces the edu- 
eated ‘‘deaf-mute.’’ 

Much of this distorting force could be eliminated 
by a slightly increased expenditure on the part of 
ate and a correspondingly increased intelli- 
and devotion on the part of the educating 


The breaking up of the great massed groups by a 
‘‘cottage system’’ of housing, where each smai! 
group of approximately the same age and attain- 
ments forms a semblance of a family eating together 
at one table, sharing the same fare, and the same 
living conditions, will reproduce in some measure 
the relations of parents, brothers and sisters. 

This in itself, with no change in educational 
methods, would have a tremendously increased tend- 
ency toward normality. If to this were added a 
constant use of normal means of communication on 
normal topics arising from moment to moment in 
the ordinary course of life, the approach tonormality 
would be surprisingly close. 


group. 
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This is no theory. We have seen both systems in 
operation and have been obliged to recognize the 
facts made evident by results. 

The saving in money, effort, and thought that re- 
sults from the institutional organization in mass is 
one of the most shortsighted and pitiful errors made 
by the ‘‘government of the people, for the people 
and by the people’’. The man who opens the eyes 
of the world to this fact will deserve the utmost 
gratitude from the deaf yet unborn who will benefit 
by the changed conditions. But this can only be 
accomplished by the combined and persistent efforts 
of all those devoted men and women who are giving 
their thought and their lives to the education of the 
deaf and who, alone, know the requirements for the 
highest success. 

JOHN D. WRIGHT, 


Principal of the Wright Oral School, 
New York City. 


‘AIDS TO HEARING’’; A REVIEW 


The Annals of Otology, Rhinology and Laryngol- 
ogy, (September, 1923; vol. 32, no. 3; St. Louis), 
has recently published a paper on ‘‘Aids to 
Hearing,’’ by Dr. Gordon Berry, of Worcester, 
Mass. This paper was originally presented at a 
meeting of the Eastern Section of the American 
Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological Society, 
at Providence, R. I. It was, therefore, designed 
for a special group of the medical profession, but it 
contains much of general interest for the lay-reader 
as well as for the professional reader. Written 
in a pleasing, non-technical style, from a sympa- 
thetic viewpoint, after an obviously exhaustive 
study of the subject, the article will appeal espe- 
cially to the hard of hearing and their friends. 

Says Dr. Berry, ‘‘The subject naturally divides 
itself into a consideration, first, of the mechanical 
devices to aid hearing that are on the market; sec- 
ond, of lip-reading as a very important remedy; 
third, of the codperative work now being done in 
this country for the deaf.’’ For some time, Dr. 
Berry has been prominent among that school for 
otologists who hold that it comes within the prov- 
ince of their work, not only to try to prevent and 
cure deafness, but to foster all movements which 
look toward removing its handicap; consequently, 
he believes in the efficacy and the necessity of a close 
cooperation between doctors and teachers of lip- 
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reading. He has already made several excellent 
contributions to the literature of adult lip-reading, 
and in this paper he again goes on record as strongly 
favoring an intensive program of instruction for 
the student. ‘‘Hard concentrated effort and con- 
tinued practice seem essential to the best accomplish- 
ment,’’ is the statement with which he concludes the 
second division of his article. These are interesting 
topies, but for the readers of the Annals, the chief 
value of the paper lies in its informative discussion 
of mechanical aids to hearing. 

Dr. Berry tells us there are three types of such 
contrivances. They are classified as follows: the 
various forms of rubber or membrane, which are to 
be placed in the auditory canal and which are popu- 
larly known as artificial eardrums; the horn or tube, 
which gathers up sound waves much as the hand 
cupped about the ear does; and electrical instru- 
ments. 

In regard to the first type, he admits that ‘‘by 
actual test the hearing may be better after its in- 
sertion,’’ but he warns the user of the danger of 
injuring the canal, or of aggravating or creating an 
inflammation which may have serious consequences. 
He believes that such appliances are to be con- 
demned ‘‘because they are not intelligently used.’’ 

The second type is the simplest of all devices and 
can in no way harm the ear. The Globe Phone Com- 
pany manufactures and widely advertises nine dif- 
ferent instruments of this type, all of them some 
form of the horn or tube which will catch a larger 
volume of sound than the unaided ear. He recom- 
mends these as especially adapted to the needs of 
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the aged deaf. The advantage of this type is that 
‘¢it transmits sound exactly as it is received without 
accentuating certain types of sound and lessening 
others.’’ Under this class of instruments he places 
those which make use of bone conduction. The best 
of these is a hard rubber fan held against the teeth, 
which receives sound impressions and carries them 
by way of the teeth to the bones of the skull and 
thence to the inner ear. Though differing in ap- 
pearance from its brothers of the horn and tube 
type, this instrument also transmits sound in its nat- 
ural state, that is, unamplified or modified in any 
way. Its principle is the same, though it effects its 
delivery to the auditory nerve by another route. 

The third type, the electrical device, is discussed 
at length. Dr. Berry’s observations lead him to con- 
clude that ‘‘by reason of its finer control and better 
adaptation,’’ this type is gaining supremacy. He 
gives a list of the different standard ear-phones; 
the Acousticon, the Gem, the Globe, the Harper, the 
Magniphone, the Mears, the Midget Phonophor, the 
Opera Type which Miss Bruhn introduced recently 
from Germany, the Potter and the Williams Articu- 
lator. Basically, all these employ. the mechanism 
of the telephone. They are being steadily perfected; 
their inventors are continually experimenting, 
eliminating unnecessary parts, simplifying batteries, 
improving cords. We are told one worker, Mr. 
Charles W. Harper, spent two years trying to find 
the best material for the diaphragm of his instru- 
ment. 

The latest of the electrical devices is the Vactu- 
phone, the invention of Mr. Earl C. Hanson. The 
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latter was one of the wireless experts connected with 
the American Expeditionary Force to France. In 
his experiments with the audion amplifier, he found 
that he could use trees as receivers, and enable men 
at listening posts to hear the enemy’s plans, and also 
to get messages to aviators from the ground. Mr. 
Hanson had a deaf mother, for whom he had been 
able to find no entirely satisfactory hearing instru- 
ment. Dr. Berry tells us that his eagerness to help 
her brought about the Vactuphone, to which the 
principles of wireless transmission are applied. 

Deductions concerning the worth of this class of 
devices are so clearly stated and so scientifically 
supported that it seems best to quote at length: ‘‘ An 
ear-phone transmitter lends itself to considerable 
adjustment. Two factors are present. The first 
factor regulates the pitch which is transmitted 
through the cord to the receiver and the ear, the sec- 
ond determines the intensity of that sound. As we 
know experimentally that certain -patients, though 
deaf, can hear far more clearly at certain pitches 
than others, and, on the other hand, that where 
there is a partial nerve deafness superimposed, a 
greater intensity both tires and drowns out the 
sound, it is clear that these two factors of distinct- 
ness or pitch, and volume or intensity, must be in- 
telligently controlled. Does not this suggest where 
the otologist may contribute by determining the de- 
gree and type of deafness? * * * How much gain 
can a deaf patient expect from a properly adjusted 
earphone? A conservative estimate would double 
the hearing in the average catarrhal cases. This isa 
real gain.’’ 
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At this point, Dr. Berry discusses the need for 
individual adjustment. ‘‘Manufacturers and deaf 
persons alike say that one must train himself to use 
the instrument. Certain types of noises are much 
magnified, others are scarcely audible. The user 
learns how to adjust the rheostat, dimming the loud 
noises and increasing the soft. Adventitious noises 
which the instrument accentuates, he learns now to 
pay no attention to. In nerve deafness, these ad- 
ventitious noises trouble more, and here the ear- 
phone offers no aid, but jangles and tires the ear. 
Where there is a catarrhal, as well as a nerve deaf- 
ness, an instrument which accentuates detail with- 
out undue volume will help the catarrhal phase and 
not tire the nerve phase. It is claimed that these 
instruments improve the hearing. There is some 
logic in this contention. We know that disuse of a 
nerve causes its atrophy.’’ 

The importance of the otologist’s being able to 
make accurate and definite recommendations as to 
types of instruments best suited to their patients 
is stressed. He tells us, ‘‘One manufacturer sug- 
gests the possibility of grading the instruments into 
standardized groups. He would make some device 
whereby the otologist can test the patient in order 
to discover which ear-phone group will fit the given 
case. We could then prescribe an instrument as the 
oculist prescribes glasses. The ear-phone is still in 
its infancy. When it has reached full stature, it is 
conceivable that an, Elysium awaits the hard-of- 
hearing patient.’’ 

Dr. Berry speaks with warm appreciation of those 
pioneers who so ardently gave themselves to the 
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work of ameliorating the condition of the deaf,— 
teachers of lip-reading and speech, inventors of 
mechanical devices, organizers of leagues or guilds 
offering social and vocational benefits. Foremost 
among these is Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, whos: 
love for the deafened inspired his inventive genius 
to produce the telephone, the precursor of all our 
modern ear-phones, and which also made of him one 
of the strongest advocates of the teaching of lip- 
reading to both children and adults. Of Dr. Bell he 
says, ‘‘To some who are intimate with his manifold 
activities it seems that not in his remarkable geo- 
graphic research, not in his exhaustive statistics on 
heredity, not in his pioneer work with aeroplanes, 
not even as the inventor of the telephone, but in his 
constructive championing of the deaf lies his first 
claim to the gratitude of posterity.”’’ 

In conelusion, Dr. Berry says that the deaf pa- 
tient should be directed to every agency which will 
help him. ‘‘He must be reminded,”’’ he tells us, 
‘‘that he has lost but one of his senses and that those 
remaining offer every facility for a life full of joy 
and service and accomplishment. Through the 
varied aids at his disposal, his lot is becoming in- 
creasingly easy. The day is near, when he will no 
longer find himself so handicapped.’’ 

ENFIELD JOINER, 


Principal, North Carolina School, 
Morganton, N. C. 


SALLIE BAKER TRIPP 


IN MEMORIAM 


With the going-out of the old year, came the pass- 
ing of Miss Sallie Baker Tripp, whose modest but 
full rich life of faithful and unselfish devotion to 
highest ideals will be held in loving and grateful re- 
membrance by the wide circle of friends and pupils 
who shared her sweet companionship and felt her 
uplifting influence. 

A graduate from the Girls’ High and the Boston 
Normal schools, she began teaching at the Charles 
Sumner School, where she endeared herself to all, 
forming life-enduring friendships. Her faithful, 
patient, and thorough work winning early recogni- 
tion, she was induced to accept a position at the Hor- 

Mann Schoel, where her eminently successful 
life-work with the deaf began and continued with 
unabating enthusiasm, a JOY to her, to the end. 
She maintained a loyal interest in all these schools. 

As pupil and teacher, she was never tardy; as 

eacher, absent only when a death occurred in her 
family. 

Feeling deeply the need, Miss Tripp gave in re- 
cent years with willing sacrifice evening courses in 
lip-reading to classes of adults, who gladdened her 
heart by their spontaneous and sincere testimony 
of the great pleasure and benefit her practical and 
delightfully planned work had given them. 
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Her friends alone can fully appreciate her true 
worth; yet all whom she met felt the impress of her 
whole-hearted genuineness and rare geniality. Seek- 
ing always the highest, conscientious in every de- 
tail, with abounding cheer, she gave zealously and 
unsparingly her BEST in all the activities of her 
life. Her generous thought for others made the 
joy, success, or sorrow of a friend her own, and she 
was ever ready with hearty cheer or strengthening 
sympathy. 

With abiding faith in Divine protection and help, 
she met her trials with firm courage and patience. 
Her last words voice her calmness and trust: 

‘‘T have done all I could for the school; I have 
done all I could for the children; I have tried to live 
for others; I am ready.”’ 

The radiance she scattered will continue to cheer 
and bless, and the seed she so abundantly sowed 
must yield rich and lasting fruit, making her noble 
and beautiful life a living influence. 


A LIFE-LONG FRIEND. 


‘ 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CLASSROOM 


Of all the perplexing problems with which teach- 
ers in general are concerned, whether they are 
teaching in the public day-schools or in a school for 
the deaf, the one most frequently referred to is the 
problem of making an impression on our pupils, so 
real an impression that the technicalities taught 
from day to day will be used, or, in other words, 
‘‘show up”’’ for the time that has been given to them. 
And this is especially true in language work. 

Recently the writer heard a public-school teacher 
of long experience and high standing declare, in 
commenting on the children coming to her from 
term to term, how seemingly each group is less pre- 
pared than the previous one. In the course of the 
conversation, it was decided that at least a partial 
reason for this was the number of new subjects 
taught. This has tended to shorten periods on the 
vital subjects, and the result is we have not had 
time enough to impress the essentials—nor the non- 
essentials either. It is safe to say that any new sub- 
jects that would take more time from our already 
crowded classroom program would be superfluous. 

Even though the writer has not had experience 
with all ages and grades, there are here offered sug- 
gestions that should be suitable for every depart- 
ment; at any rate they can be used without taking 
much time from our daily routine. 

Sense training and kindergarten work usually 
precede even the first year of primary work, espe- 
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cially with deaf children. The teacher of under- 
grade work knows that color plays.a large part with 
little children. They prefer color. Even in paper 
cutting, when only plain white paper is afforded, the 
expression of the pupils is placid, and they do their 
work without showing a great deal of interest. Bu‘ 
if at least two different shades of paper are brough‘ 
out, permitting the children a choice, then the clas 

can hardly wait for the scissors to be passed around. 

The little folks in a beginning class always mani- 
fest pride in a chart or space on the blackboard 
where their names are written with bright-colored 
crayon. They also like to have pieces of bright or 
dark crayon kept near the calendar to mark off the 
days as they pass, the bright for sunny days and the 
dark for gloomy days. 

Results have shown that it is not wasted effort for 
the teacher to go to the schoolroom early enough ¢: 
put on the blackboard, or to work out on paper, th 
vital part of the day’s work, giving in color tha’ 
which it is most necessary to impress. 

Upon a visit to one of the state schools, whic! 
ranks very high, the writer noticed in one of the 
primary classes the consonant and vowel chart ar 
ranged so that each vowel or consonant was written 
on a card which could be hung on a large wooden 
board that had correctly placed upon it the righ‘ 
number of hooks. As the teacher gave the elements 
and called on the pupils, the correct vowel or con- 
sonant was picked from the table and put in its 
proper place, the vowels one color and the conso- 
nants another. It was evident that the teacher was 
getting spontaneous response from her class, which 
meant favorable results if it lasted any length of 
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time. In babbling work or syllable drill it is helpfu’ 
to write the final vowel in a color. This can also 
be done any place in the drill where the vowel or 
consonant changes. If the deaf must listen wit’: 
their eyes, we should make the listening as easy ° 
possible. 

When talking to normal children in the classroom, 
we place emphasis on what we wish to impress mos? 

’ the inflection of the voice, which is the simples‘ 
way of emphasizing. Since the children in schools 
for the deaf are generally deprived of this way « 
knowing what we consider of importance, we shoul:' 
try to make up for this in as many ways as possib! 
In teaching a fifth-grade reading class, the write: 
‘ecalls having the pupils rewrite the story quite 
often. Most of the papers left unmentioned the mos 
important part of the story. After some colore ' 


hectograph ink was obtained and the story written 
with the important part in red ink, the class hande«' 
in much better papers and took more interest 
reading than ever before. 
Expressions taught in the primary grades, or even 
the higher ¢ me: when written with colored 
erayon and left on the blackboard, are learned in less 


time. 
ven beginning in the first-year work we have ac- 
tion work or verbs which can be written in colors, 
especially when the children begin to conjugate the 
verbs. For instance, in the following verb diagram 
the italicized words could be put in corresponding 
colors: 
run ran shall run 

did not run will run 
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As children all like games, the colors could be 
taught in the form of a game. If the teacher has a 
box of differently colored balls, she closes her eyes 
and permits one of the children to take one and put 
it behind his back. When the teacher opens her 
eyes, the child is supposed to say, ‘‘I have a ball,”’ 
whereupon the teacher asks, ‘‘What color is the 
ball? Is it blue? Is it yellow?”’ 

In short-story work it is always helpful to write 
the new words in color. Also in taking up the ante- 
cedent (for the first lesson or two) both the object 
and its antecedent are written with the same color 
as the italicized words in the following illustrate: 
‘‘June wore a blue dress to school. Her mother 
made it. Jt is pretty. I like This sort of drill, 
as well as the verb drill mentioned above, may seem 
unnecessary to some, but in many schools mistakes 
on these have not been uncommon in the language 
work, even in the intermediate department. 

How often it is that the teacher, during her vaca- 
tion, writes letters to each of her pupils, only to find 
that the replies contain mistakes which she had cov- 
ered and attempted to correct during the previous 
term! A real impression or understanding had not 
been made. 

A good suggestion for arithmetic classes is an old- 
fashioned one. The multiplication table, for in- 
stance, could be taught by means of a large square 
piece of cardboard, or a square space on the black- 
board, marked off into small squares, 144 in all. The 
different tables are written across, from 1 down to 
12, alternating the numbers throughout with two dif- 
ferent colors. Leaving this in front of the class in- 
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definitely will be found a great help. Some may ob- 
ject to this, saying that the children will never de- 
pend on themselves so long as this easy way is af- 
forded them. But the writer’s experience has been 
that gradually one by one the class ceases to refer 
to the chart until at last all have it memorized, an” 
in the end no more time has been spent on the tables 
than if some other method had been used. Some- 
thing similar to this can be used in teaching the table 
of weights and measures by putting likes in the same 
color. Also when a pupil confuses the plus and mul- 
tiplication signs, the proper impression can be made, 
even with a young child, if the mistake is carefully 
corrected with colored crayon. 

When rhythm-dancing or music is taught, there is 
much repetition in the music as well as in the sen- 
tences or phrases. If the identical words or musical 
phrases are written in the same color, it will be a 
quick way of getting at least that part remembered. 
Where the accent is wanted in teaching the children 
to march, or in any rhythm work, or in accent word 
drills, just a colored mark to indicate this helps the 
pupils who are old enough to understand what is 
meant. 

In a pronoun drill it is good to use our red ink 
or crayon at the top of the column with the proper 
pronoun. In another phase of language work, color- 
ing the adjectives when they are first taken up is 2 
good plan. 

It may be possible to overdo the use of colored 
pencils and crayons and soon have them so common 
as to destroy all attention. But we can bear in mind 
that a chart made, or blackboard work done, with 
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the assistance of a box of colored crayon adds in- 
terest and makes the scale work in the language les- 
sons and in other subjects less monotonous. 


MOFFETT BELL, 
Instructor in the Louisiana School, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


OUR DEAF 


The sun shone down with relentless heat as the 
train wound its way, hour after hour, over the end- 
less prairie. The heat in the sleepers was intense 
and the passengers were weary with the effort of 
trying to keep cool and at the same time be agree- 
able. Some individual with a bit more energy than 
the others hit upon a plan to amuse himself by tak- 
ing a census of the occupations of the various pas- 
sengers. Strange to say, this was the means of 
arousing the curiosity of many of them. Individuals, 
who a few moments before appeared to be utter 
nonentities, suddenly seemed very interesting, and 
for a time even the heat was forgotten. 

Our party was composed of doctors, lawyers, min- 
isters, teachers, buyers, bank clerks, musicians, club 
women, ete., people of culture and intelligence who 
were accustomed to traveling. Nearly all of them 
were leading busy and interesting lives. Of that en- 
tire group, I was the only one who taught the deaf, 
and although I was deeply interested in my fellow 
travelers, I found to my surprise that I was being 
regarded with much more curiosity by them. When 
this fact finally dawned upon me, I felt rather dis- 
turbed, but soon discovered that I was only a sec- 
ondary consideration. What was exciting their in- 
terest was the fact that I was teaching the deaf. 
‘‘How can you teach the deaf?’’ ‘‘Do you use mo- 
tions?’’ ‘*Do they really learn?’ etc., were some of 
the queries I had to answer. 

Most of the persons who were talking to me were 
residents of cities where some of our largest schools 
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are located, and yet they knew absolutely nothing 
of what was going on within their walls. One dear 
little woman living in a city where there was a school 
for the deaf declared that she had ridden past it and 
thought it was something like an orphans’ home or 
an asylum. 

We can not say that these folks were ignorant, for 
they were not. ‘They had simply never before had 
their attention called to the fact that the deaf are 
being educated. Is it possible that as a class we 
educators of the deaf have become so deeply ab 
sorbed and self-centered in our work that we fai! 
to enlighten outsiders as to what we are trying to 
do? Probably we are like the merchant who fails 
to advertise; he has the goods, but does not let the 
public know it. 

When they. asked whether the deaf really can 
learn, I yearned for some of our bright boys and 
girls so that 1 could show what they really can do. 
If we could «dvertise our wares, people .would come 
to recognize their worth. 

Our deaf children are as capable as their hearing 
brothers and sisters when it is a matter of the exer- 
cise of original thought. One of our boys wrote an 
essay on his favorite animal, the horse, and ended 
it in this way: ‘‘Why does a horse always rear up 
when he sees an automobile? Because, wouldn’t 
you get scared if you saw a pair of pants walking 
down the street with nobody in them?’’ 

In one of our classes several years ago was a boy 
totally deaf who, although he never had any hear- 
ing, was equipped with a splendid mind. He read 
constantly and literally absorbed everything. He 
would pore over advertisements by the hour and 
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frequently ask for explanations of them. One day 
he was told to write a letter to a real estate agen‘ 
asking about houses for rent or for sale. His first 
letter being correct, he was told to write the reply 
of the agent. In this letter he wrote, ‘‘I will allow 
you to use this house for thirty days and if at the 
end of that time you don’t like it you need not pay 
a penny.’’ It was laughable, ’tis true, but the boy 
was only 15, from a lonely farm, and knew abso- 
lutely nothing about town life. He had seen the ad- 
vertisements for patent medicines and thought that 
if the rule held good for one it held good for all. Anc 
even though it was a mistake, it took a bright boy 
to be able to make it. 

These instances are cited merely to show that deaf 
children are not only capable of learning but are ca- 
pable of doing it well. Fond parents of hearing 
children write up their bright sayings for the papers 
or broadcast them among their friends. Why 
should we not give more publicity to our school, 
and our pupils so that people will not class us under 
the head of ‘‘asylums’’? It is true that our school: 
are mentioned in the Annals, the Volta Review, and 
our magazines and papers, but these circulate only 
among ourselves. All up to date schools and col- 
leges have their place in the current periodicals. 
Why not our schools for the deaf? It might prove 
an aid to other people. Surely it would help others 
to see that our deaf are even as they are, intelli. 
gent human beings. 


NELLIE M. TAYLOR, 
Instructor in the Missourt School, 
Fulton Ma. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Alabama School.—There are six changes in the teaching 
force from last season. Miss Ruth L. Sims and Miss Mabel 
Hubbard will teach in the Rhode Island Institute, Miss 
Irene Slaughter and Miss Evelyn Tudhope go to the North 
Dakota School, Mr. Lloyd E. Berg to the Mt. Airy School, 
and Miss Josephine W. Hayden will probably not teach 
this year. To take the place of those leaving, Miss Maumee 
Roberts, a former teacher of the deaf and recently of the 
training class of the Clarke School, Miss Lee R. Griffin who 
comes from the Georgia School, Mr. Charles E. McDonald 
of the Rochester School, Miss Whitley Murphy of the Cin- 
cinnati Oral School, Miss Frances 8. McClave of the Mt. 
Airy School, and Mrs. L. T. O’Brien, a graduate of the 
Horace Mann School, have been appointed. 


American School—The Seventeenth Biennial Report 
(the 107th and 108th annual reports) submitted by the di- 
rectors and officers of the Hartford School covers the period 
elosing with March 31, 1924. A large part of the report 
is devoted to an account of the exercises held March 22, 
1923, when the new school buildings at West Hartford were 
formally dedicated. Expenditures for the fiscal year end- 
ing March 31, 1923, totaled $108,275; on that date there 
were enrolled 187 pupils. Expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1924, totaled $101,634; on that date there 
were enrolled 192 pupils. The saving in expenses, to the 
sum of $6,641—despite a larger school population and de- 
spite allowance for an increase in the item of salaries—was 
possible because the first half of the biennial period was the 
one in which the transfer was made from the old to the 
new school, necessitating an unusual outlay for that year. 

Principal Wheeler also states that when the old site in 
the city of Hartford was sold, it was necessary to remove 
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the Gallaudet and Clere Monuments. The Clere Monument 
is to be placed on the new grounds, but the Gallaudet 
Monument will be replaced by a replica of the statue on the 
grounds of Gallaudet College. Funds for this replica are 
being raised by a committee appointed by the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf. 

A committee appointed a year ago to solicit funds for a 
new gymnasium has met with gratifying results, there 
being at the time of the report over $41,000 already paid in 
or pledged. 


California School.—The blind pupils continue to occupy 
the buildings jointly with the deaf, but before the end of 
the year it is believed that the first of the new buildings 
for the blind will be completed and occupied. It is hoped 
that the legislature to convene in January will make the 
necessary appropriation for completing the entire new 
plant. The separation of the two schools will then become 
an accomplished fact, a consummation which has long been 
desired. 

Mrs. Virginia Barnes resigned her position as teacher of 
the kindergarten class to accept the principalship of the 
School for the Deaf and the Blind in Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Miss Louise M. Briggs resigned to be married. Mrs. 
Blanche H. Hunt also resigned to reside in Illinois. Mrs. 
Dorothy Richardson, formerly a teacher in this school, was 
appointed to take the place left vacant by the resignation 
of Mrs. Barnes. To fill the other vacancies, Miss Lauretta 
Tiss, of the North Dakota School, and Miss Myrtle Hen- 
derson, of the Beidler Day-School, Chicago, were appointed. 

The school was short one teacher last year, and to fill the 
vacaney for this year Mr. Stanley E. Holle, of Sydney, 
N. 8S. W., was appointed. 


Colorado School_—Miss Mary H. Kemp, of the Iowa 
School, and Mr. Roy F. Nilson, a graduate from the Nor- 
mal Department of Gallaudet College, have been added to 
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the corps of teachers. Miss Sally McPherson, a graduate 
of the Sargent School, succeeds Miss Grace Cranston as 
girls’ physical instructor. 


Central New York Institution.—At the close of school in 
June, the following teachers resigned: Miss Nadine Emory, 
to accept a position in the New Jersey School, and Misses 
Natalie Alworth and Frances K. Pittinger, to go to the Mt. 
Airy School. Miss Dorothy Wildt tendered her resignation 
to be married. These vacancies have been filled by the fol- 
lowing appointments: Miss Gertrude Wildt, of the North 
Carolina School; Miss Bertha Sunter, of the Belleville 
School; Miss Lucile Carter, of Stanford, Ky. Miss Hazel 
Struppler, who was granted a leave of absence last year, re- 
sumes her duties as teacher this year. 


Clarke School;—The only change in the faculty is caused 
by the resignation of Miss Susanne Lathrop, for eighteen 
years the efficient teacher of drawing and painting. 


Gallaudet Coilege-——Prof. Herbert E. Day and Asst. 
Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld will be on leave of absence, the 
former for a year, and the latter for part of the year, in 
order to pursue special investigations. The National Re- 
search Council has appointed Professor Day chief investi- 
gator and Professor Fusfeld assistant investigator to carry 
on a survey of schools for the deaf in this country. Pro- 
fessor Fusfeld will also assist Dr. Robert H. Gault in car- 
rying on special investigations at the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf under the direction of the National Research 
Council. These will be along the line of interpretation of 
spoken language through the sense of touch. 

Miss Helen W. Pence, B. A., Gallaudet College, 1924, 
and Mr. Samuel Craig, B. A., Center College, 1923, have 
been added to the faculty as assistants during the absence 
of Professors Day and Fusfeld. Mr. John W. Blattner, jr., 
B. A., University of Wisconsin, 1923, M. A., Gallaudet Col- 
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lege, 1924, has been made instructor in English and history 
in place of Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, who has taken charge of 
the Kendall School as principal. Miss Margaret E. Waf- 
ter was married at the close of the college year to Mr. Leon- 
ard M. Elstad, but will continue her duties as instructor 
in domestic art. 


Iowa School—To complete the plan of organization 
mapped out last year, some changes have been made. Miss 
S. Cornelia Dunlap, and Miss Mamie Cool, experienced 
teachers connected with the school during a long period, 
have been made teachers in charge of the primary and of 
the intermediate classes respectively. The high school will 
be in charge of the principal. Miss Alice A. Crampton con- 
tinues as teacher in charge of Primary Hall. In this build- 
ing several changes have been made to make room for ad- 
ditional classes. It is proposed to place all children enter- 
ing the school in this building and keep them there apart 
from the main school during the formative stage of their 
education. Mr. T. L. Anderson continues as teacher in 
charge of the industrial classes and the plan adopted last 
year of correlating this department with the academic 
work, and making it a part of the school system under the 
principal, will be continued and developed. Mr. Dwight 
Reeder, from the Industrial Arts Department of the Teach- 
ers College of Greeley, Colorado, has been secured to as- 
sist in the woodworking department. A linotype has been 
installed and Mr. Anderson will take charge of the class in 
linotyping, temporarily. Equipment for bookbinding has 
also been put in and a class in this work will be organized. 

The bakery has been removed from the gymnasium build- 
ing and located in the old storage wing adjourning the 
kitchen. Modern equipment has been installed, including 
an electric oven. 

The gymnasium building has been remodeled. A new 
floor has been put in, and dressing rooms with lockers and 
showerbaths for both boys and girls have been placed in 
the east end formerly occupied by the bakery. 
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Several new teachers have been added to the number em- 
ployed last year, to take care of the increasing attendance. 

Miss Florence Wilcoxson, who was injured last spring in 
an auto accident, both legs being broken and her hip dis- 
located, has been confined most of the summer in 4 hospital 
and will not be able to return to her school duties until some 
time later in the fall or winter. 

The two artesian wells which supplied the school with 
water for a quarter of a century began to give out, and 
three surface wells at a depth of eighty-five feet or more 
have been sunk, assuring an adequate supply of good water. 


Mr. L. W. Pound, who has conducted the shoe-repairing 
department of the school since 1886, has retired from active 
work, He is succeeded by Mr. F. Jacobson of the Wiscon- 
sin School. 


Kansas School.—The front of the auditorium stage has 
been reconstructed, doing away with the immense arch, and 


$1,200 worth of new scenery and eurtains have been in- 
stalled. Some $700 worth of rugs, linoleum, and curtains 
have been bought for the principal rooms. Additional 
equipment has been purchased for almost every industrial 
department. A new refrigerating plant, costing nearly 
$4,000 is just being completed. Two new water-tube boilers 
175 horsepower each, will soon be ready for service. There 
will be a separate manual training department for smaller 
boys who can not be trusted with the machinery in the 
eabinet shop. A $600 Crescent electric dish-washing ma- 
chine of the latest pattern will replace the old steam dish- 
washer. The entire roof of the main building has been re- 
painted with asbestos cement, likewise the industrial build- 
ing. Electricians, carpenters, painters, plasterers, brick 
masons, plumbers, ete., have been busy nearly ‘all summer 
making needed repairs. In addition many less important 
things have been done to add to the convenience and com- 
fort of the school family. 
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Mr. J. White Thomas, formerly teacher here and in the 
Oklahoma School, and recently principal in the Texas 
School, has returned to this school. The only other non- 
resident teachers are Misses Linnie and Nancy Eva Rankin, 
of the Michigan School. The first named has had a year’s 
training and the second has had three years’ teaching ex- 
perience. Another new teacher is Mrs. Mildred Lines, of 
Olathe, a suecessful kindergarten teacher who has taken 
training for work with the deaf. Miss Julia Stafford has 
gone to the Washington School.and Mr. C. E. Singleton has 
accepted ministerial work in Wichita. 


Kendall School._—At the end of the last school year, Miss 
Ida Gaarder, principal of the school, resigned to be mar- 
ried. Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, instructor in the faculty of 
Gallaudet College, has been appointed principal in her 
place. Miss Marian Smith was married near the close of 
school and retired at the end of the year. Miss Grace D. 
Ely, who was on leave of absence for a year, received the 


degree of bachelor of ‘arts from George Washington Uni- 
versity in June, and will resume her position in the schoo! 
this fall. 


Kentucky School—A new gymnasium to cost $50,000 is 
now in course of erection and will be completed early in 
February. 

Mr. Madison J. Lee, who for the past thirteen years has 
been a teacher of the high class in the oral department, has 
been appointed principal of the literary department to suc- 
ceed Mr. E. A. Stevenson who resigned last April to be- 
come superintendent of the Minnesota School. 

Mr. Sam B. Craig, teacher of English to the advanced 
classes, has resigned to enter the Normal Class of Gallaudet 
College, and Mr. Charles B. Grow, of Fulton, Mo., and a 
recent graduate of the Normal Department of Gallaudet, 
has been appointed his successor. 


Minnesota School.—Because of extensive repairs and new 
building undertaken during the summer, the school term 
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will not begin until October 8. There are now under con- 
struction new coal bunkers with a capacity of 600 tons and 
costing $8,000. The first two floors of the new Service 
Building will be completed before the opening of school. 
It is hoped next year to add another story. By the time 
it is fully completed and equipped it will cost about 
$225,000. At the same time Barrow Hall, the boys’ dormi- 
tory, is being remodeled in almost every way, at an ex- 
pense of $25,000. 

Western Pennsylvania School_—Mr. George M. Teegar- 
den, who has been a teacher in this school since its organi- 
zation in 1876, has severed his connection with the school, 
having ‘resigned last June. He will now enjoy a much- 
needed and well-deserved rest. Mr. Teegarden is justly 
proud of the fact that in his forty-eight years of teaching 
he has lost less than three weeks from illness. Mr. Tee- 
garden is widely known in the profession and among the 
deaf with whom he has been associated. A man of educa- 
tion, culture ‘and literary ability, he holds an enviable 
place in the hearts of those who know him and who will 
miss his genial presence and kindly helpful spirit. He re- 
tires with many laurels to his credit of which one is the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts, conferred on him in 1922 
by Gallandet College. Mr. Teegarden is also the author of 
a hook of choice poems. A corner of the school printing 
office has been fitted up for Mr. Teegarden, where he will 
continue to assist in an unofficial capacity in getting out 
the Western Pennsylvanian, and we trust that he has many 
vears of usefulness ahead of him. 

After more than thirty years of faithful and efficient 
service as matron of this school, Miss Martha A. Clemens 
retired last June and has gone to make her home in West 
Alexander, Pa. Miss Clemens was an ideal officer, always 
at her post, working early and late for the best interests 
of the schoo] and indefatigable in her efforts to make the 
domestic machinery run smoothly and efficiently. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Conventions of Teachers.——The close of the last school 
year was marked by the Fourteenth Summer Meeting of 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf at the Lexington Avenue School in New 
York. The varied activities of this meeting, as reported in 
another section of this issue, reached a high level of inter- 
est and value for those who attended. It would be a justi- 
fiable conclusion that such meetings should be held more 
often, especially when actual classroom demonstrations, in 
which the teachers in charge are compelled to cope with 
impromptu problems, are featured. 

The end of the present school year also presages an am- 
ple feast of teachers’ meetings. The Convention of Ameri- 
ean Instructors of the Deaf will hold its twenty-fourth 
meeting at the Iowa School in Council Bluffs; its officers 
are preparing an attractive program, the details of which 
will be published in the Annals in due time. The Society 
of Progressive Oral Advocates will hold its next meeting 
sometime in June at Detroit in the beautiful new building 
of the Day-School for the Deaf of that city. During July 
an International Conference of teachers of the deaf is to be 
convened in London, which the teachers of Great Britain 
hope will be attended by their American co-workers in rep- 
resentative numbers. Requests for information regarding 
this Conference should be sent to the Hon. Conference Sec- 
retary Mr. F. G. Barnes, School for the Deaf, Rayners, 
Penn, Bucks. 

The problems that confront educators of the deaf may 
be knotty ones, but they come appreciably nearer solution 
when there is such frequent opportunity for the exchange 
of helpful technique. 
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Mr. Haycock’s Report of His Visit to America.—Mr. G. 
Sibley Haycock, headmaster of the Glasgow Institution, 
who a little over a year ago spent some time in this country 
on his way to the Belleville Convention as the representa- 
tive of English teachers, has been recording in the Teacher 
of the Deaf his observations of what is being accomplished 
in American schools. A good deal of this has been in the 
nature of informational data, but in the June, 1924, issue 
of the Teacher of the Deaf, Mr. Haycock rises to a remark- 
able analysis of the work of the Rochester School. The dis- 
tinctive method that governs in this institution is perhaps 
well known to American educators, but it remained for this 
distinguished visitor to portray it in a way that gives it 
new lustre. This gains added emphasis from the fact that 
Mr. Haycock himself is a most ardent advocate of the oral 
method of instruction for deaf children. His conclusions, 
vhich we give below, indicate that he is a keen student 
of the psychology of deaf children, hence cognizant of what 
will truly serve their needs. 

The most outstanding feature of the Rochester School is its free- 
dom from signs. There is practically no signing in the school at any 
stage, a remark which I can not make of any of the other schools 
which I visited in the United States or in Canada; nor indeed of 
any school in Great Britain. It is a surprising observation that an 
increasing facility in the use and comprehension of spoken lan- 
guage does not necessarily predicate a decreasing discontinuance of 
signing amongst deaf pupils during their free and unsupervised 
hours. 

There is much to regret in the fact that many teachers in oral 
schools both in Great Britain and in America encourage the use of 
signs by their own thoughtless use of them; but even in most schools 
the teachers of which are conscientious and careful in this regard, 
signing is rampant when the pupils are left to themselves. 

Why do deaf children sign as a general rule and what is the ex- 
planation of theimmunity oftheRochester School from this bete noire 
of the oral teacher? 

I am constrained to think that signing among the deaf pupils of 
schools in which the teachers discourage signs and righteously refrain 
from using them, is due to a combination of some of the following 
causes: 
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1. The habit of signing having been acquired in early years by 
one or more of the pupils, as the result of a late start in learning to 
understand and use lip-reading and speech. I think it fairly axio- 
matic that once a signer, always a signer. 

2. The continuous absence of an efficient alternative. 


3. The presence in the school of semi-mute pupils who are invari- 
ably inveterate signers. Signing is contagious. 


4. The temperament of individual pupils. Children of an explo- 
sive or dramatic temperament have less control over their motor ac- 
tivities than say the children of a phlegmatic temperament. 


5. The mixing out of school of pupils of all ages and stages of 
instruction and attainment; the young and old; children of no 
language with those more or less expert in its use; the dull and the 
clever. 

6. Home influences and example. Deaf parentage is a heavy handi- 
eap for children attending day-schools. 


7. The want of a strong esprit de corps in the school and the ab- 
sence of an ideal, zealously striven for, viz.: spoken or spelled lan- 
guage. 

Some or all of these conditions will be found to exist in all schools 
for the deaf where signing is rampant, and I am convinced that 
there are only two general forces which can practically eliminate sign- 
ing from our schools—the first is spiritual and must be exercised by 
all the staff, and the second is instructional. These forces are, for 
present purposes, sufficiently indicated in points 7, 1 and 2 above. 

It was the strong spiritual force and personality of the late prin- 
cipal of the Rochester School—Mr. Westervelt—which created the 
ideal of a signless school in which spelled or spoken language alone 
should be used. He established a tradition, and his successor, Mr. 
T. Carlaw Forrester, is conscientiously maintaining it. Secondly, he 
introduced a method of teaching, language which in its main principle 
is identical with the natural or mother’s method. It differs from 
the latter only in the use of the spelled word in place of the spoken 
word. Thus it is that the little tot of 3 or 4 has the word ‘‘ Pussy’’ 
spelled out to it over and over again, as pussy is nursed and stroked, 
in a manner identical with the mother’s repetition of the spoken 
word to her interested hearing infant. And it is highly captivating 
to watch the silent deaf pupil making her first feeble ineffectual at- 
tempts to spell out the word in response, just as the hearing child 
lisps the word ‘‘Pussy’’ which is little more than p’s. In point of 
fact, it may be said that the little Rochester mute ‘‘babbles’’ on her 
fingers, 
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Here then we have a possible explanation of Rochester’s success 
in eliminating signing—a powerful esprit de corps and compellinz 
tradition; an early start in the use of language; an easy efficient al- 
ternative to the sign, viz.: the spelled word—easy to read and effi- 
cient because definite and exact. 

It is to me a curious circumstance which I am not prepared to at- 
tempt to explain here that the use of the fingers and hand in spell- 
ing as in the Rochester method, appears to satisfy the more or less 
natural eraving of a deaf child for pantomimic gestures and si;ms; 
whereas the early spoken work learned by the orally taught child 
at school but seldom achieves that much-desired result. 

I have sought to discover the reasons for the general superiority 
of the attainments of the Rochester pupils and I tentatively offer the 
following explanations: 

1. The absence of signs. 

2. The general use of the finger alphabet, which is easy to use 
and easy to understand. 

3. The Rochester method of teaching language and the general use 
of English by the pupils from the primary grade upwards. 

4. The prominence given to reading and to stories. 

5. The employment in the upper classes of the school of ‘‘normal’’ 
trained teachers, with experience of hearing children and a knowl- 
edge of the work done in corresponding grades in schools for the 
hearing. 

6. The esprit de corps throu: hout the school and the personal in- 
fluence of the present headmaster and his predecessor. 


Death of Herr Wende.—Blatter fiir Taubstummenbil- 
dung, brings news of the death on June 20, 1924, at the age 
of 64, of Herr Gustav Wende, probably the most prominent 
educator of the deaf in Germany. The career of Herr 
Wende was one of marked eminence. For the past 15 years 
he was director of the important school for the deaf at Ber- 
lin-Neukéln ; during his ineumbency a stately new building 
was erected to house the school. As head also of the train- 
ing school for teachers conducted in connection with his in- 
stitution, he exerted wide influence over teaching policy as 
applied in German schools. The esteem in which he was 
held by his colleagues can be measured by the fact that 
from 1909 to 1920 he was repeatedly chosen as the pre- 
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siding officer of the Association of German Instructors of 
the Deaf; since then he has held the special position of 
honorary and advisory president of that organization. For 
the last 15 years also, Director Wende acted as editor-in- 
chief of Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung, and it was 
under his guidance that this periodical gained such promi- 
nence ‘as the ‘‘organ’’ through which German theory re- 


garding the education of the deaf was expounded. 


Honorary Degrees.——In recognition of long and potent 
service to the cause of progress in the education of the 
deaf, the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Humane Letters 
was conferred at the sixtieth commencement exercises of 
Gallaudet College, June 10, 1924, upon A. L. E. Crouter, 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution; N. F. 
Walker, superintendent of the South Carolina School; J. 
W. Jones, superintendent of the Ohio School; and the Hon- 
orary Degree of Doctor of Letters upon W. A. Caldwell, 
principal of the California School. 


Defective Vision Among Pupils—A vigorous campaign 
to conserve the eyesight of school children is being con- 
ducted by the Eyesight Conservation Council of America. 
The director of the Council points out in a recent statement 
that a considerable proportion of the retardation in school 
work, with the consequent loss to society, can be attrib- 
uted to defective vision that is permitted to go on unrem- 
edied. 

The following statement of the situation appeared in the 
New York Sun of July 17, 1924: 

Directors of summer schools throughout the United States have 
been warned by the Eyesight Conservation Council of America to 
pay more attention to defective vision which, it is said, affects at 
least 2,000,000 pupils and retards them one or more years in their 
studies, costing the taxpayers $130,000,000 a year. 

The Council asserts that about one-fourth of all school children in 
the United States are retarded in their studies and one-third of this 
retardation is considered due to defective vision. The statement sent 
to the school directors, which is signed by Guy A. Henry of New 
York, general director of the council, says: 
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‘‘ According to the Bureau of Education, the cost of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education for the United States averaged 
in 1920 $64.16 per pupil per year. If each one of the 6,000,000 re- 
tarded children was forced to drop back only one year the cost would 
be $390,000,000. The public-school system spends this amount each 
year in order that these children may have one or more years longer 
to complete their education. At least one-third of this amount, or 
$130,000,000, is lost annually because the eyesight of the children is 
neglected. 

‘*This estimated cost is low, for the average backward pupil is re- 
tarded more than one year. Studies made in two cities of 5,815 re- 
tarded pupils show a total of 12,970 school years lost, making an aver- 
age much in excess of two years for each retarded pupil. Defective 
vision is responsible for much of the retardation in school progress 
which exists in the educational institutions of the country. 

‘«The proportion of retardation in another group, all with visual 
defects, was found to be 85.4 per cent. One year later, after the de- 
fective eyes had been corrected by glasses, only 17 per cent of those 
corrected continued to be backward in their studies.’’ 

If this is true of school children in general, how much 
more imperative it is that this problem among deaf children 
receive the utmost attention! 


A Compliment to Sign Language.—A prominent director 
of motion-picture plays, alluding to the appearance as 
sereen actors of a number of Stony Creek Indians from a 
reservation in Alberta, Canada, ascribes their effectiveness 
in this role to their reliance upon signs and gestures as an 
habitual means of expression. He is quoted to this effect 
in the New York Herald Tribune for August 31, 1924, as 
follows: 

They are highly intelligent and give me what I required in the 
scenes with very little trouble. Once my meaning was clear to them, 
they responded with the skill of born actors. As a matter of fact, 
that is what they are. For generations they have used sign language, 
and their power to convey ideas without the spoken word makes them 
ideal for screen acting. 


Revision of Dr. Smith’s Book—A carefully revised edi- 
tion of Dr. J. L. Smith’s book on ‘‘English Phrases and 
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Idioms,’’ published at the Ohio School, is ready for dis- 
tribution. We are glad to commend it as a work of merit, 
a valuable aid in the difficult problem of imparting to deaf 
children a command of language. 

Dr. J. W. Jones, superintendent of the Ohio School, 
makes the following announcement regarding it: 

You doubtless remember a few years ago that Dr. J. L. Smith of 
the Minnesota School prepared and published a book on ‘‘ English 
Phrases and Idioms.’’ The edition was exhausted, and Dr. Smith 
was unable alone to get out a second edition. 

We used his book freely in the Ohio School. The pupils thought 
it was a great help to them. In order to have this valuable work as 
a part of the equipment for educating the deaf, the Ohio School 
agreed to republish it for Dr. Smith. He has revised and greatly 
enlarged it. It is now a book of 470 pages. It is not only a book 
of phrases and idioms but in a way a dictionary for the deaf. The 
matter is presented in a very simple and interesting way. 

I am ealling the attention of all superintendents and principals to 
this book, hoping they will wish to put it in their schools this year. 
The cost is $1.50 per copy, plus the postage if sent by parcel post. 
It can be sent in quantities by express collect. 


School for the Deaf in Algiers—The Rev. F. W. G. 
Gilby, chaplain to the deaf of Birmingham, England, tells 
in the summer, 1924, number of Ephphatha of a visit last 
January to the school for the deaf in Algiers, which seems 
to be the only school of its kind in North Africa. He found 
an enrollment of 52 pupils, ‘‘a mixed lot—Roman Catho- 
lies, Jews, Mahometans and Protestants.”’ 


Tactual Interpretation of Oral Speech—A great deal of 
curiosity has been ‘aroused as to the nature of the experi- 
ments to be carried out by Prof. R. H. Gault at the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf. With the proper amplifying 
devices that he is having constructed, and with the develop- 
ment of an effective learning procedure, Dr. Gault is prob- 
ing into the possibility of interpreting speech—everyday 
normal speech—by means of the sense of touch. This does 
not mean ‘‘hearing’’ by touch, for it is not primarily audi- 
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tory interpretation. A deaf child who has never heard, for 
instance, can hardly obtain ‘‘hearing’’ impressions from 
these experiments. 

A more explicit explanation in condensed form is the fol- 
lowing report read by Dr. Gault before the thirty-second 
Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association 
at Madison, Wis., December 27, 1923, under the title of 
‘*Experiments in Tactual Interpretation of Oral Speech.’’ 
This report appeared in the Psychological Bulletin (vol. 
xxi, no. 2), February, 1924. 

The subject associates a tactual stimulation upon the hand arising 
from the speaker’s utterance at his end of the tube with a visual 
stimulus: the word or sentence spoken. 

In the course of seventy-eight sittings he learned to distinguish 
thirty-four isolated words and any number of sentences composed of 
groups of these words. The stimulus words were selected with a view 
to their vowel values and consonantal combinations. 

Scoring was made on the basis of the number of words correctly 
identified. At the end of May the subject had attained an accuracy 
of 94 per cent; after a period of no practice since May he was 71 
per cent accurate when there were 200 chances for error. 

We have substituted a telephonic apparatus for the speaking tube. 
We are using the transmitter of a Multiacousticon, a two-stage am- 
plifier and a Type C unit. The subject holds the earpiece of the 
apparatus in his hand enclosed in a sound-proof box. The speaker at 
the transmitter is 75 feet away in a separate building. 

An appropriate pedagogical method has been devised. In ten sit- 
tings the subject had learned to identify four sentences, unaided by 
an amplifier. The identification of isolated words proved to be a 
more tedious matter. The sentences gave the subject the advantage 
of tempo and emphasis. 

The top of the index finger was held tightly against the vibrating 
diaphragm, at the outset. In this case the subject learned to dis- 
tinvuish sentences but the impulses corresponding to isolated words 
gave no sign of breaking down so that they separately could be iden- 
tified. 

Later the earpiece was held in the hand with the aperture disclos- 
ing the diaphragm next to the palm. In this case not only sentences 
but words, after practice, could be identified. 

The second method evidently has the advantage in that it provides 
a pattern of stimulation upon the palm, and avoids damping the vi- 
bration of the diaphragm. 
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The amplifier enables us to get distinct impacts upon the skin, and 
facilitates the breaking up of the tactual impression corresponding 
to each word: a condition that is indispensable to learning. 

New Books.—Les Presses Universitaires de France, 49, 
Boulevard Saint-Michel, Paris (5°), has just issued a book 
entitled ‘‘Les Sourds-Muets; Etude Médicale, Pédagogique 
et Sociale’’ (The Deaf; a Medical, Pedagogical, and Social 
Study), under the joint authorship of Dr. G. de Parrel, 
former head of a clinic in Paris, and Mme. Georges La- 
marque, of the faculty of the National Institution for the 
Deaf of Paris. According to La Gazette des Sourds-Muets, 
July, 1924, this is the first instance where, thanks to the 
happy collaboration of a well-known otologist with a spe- 
cialist in the education of the deaf, the problem of deaf- 
mutism is comprehensively discussed in one work under the 
triple heading as indicated in its title. The general plan 
of the book is as follows: 

Part I: A Clinical and Prophylactic Study. 

1, An inquiry into some of the hereditary aspects of 
deaf-mutism. 
2. Plan to follow in obtaining information from par- 
ents. 
3. The detailed clinical examination of the deaf-mute. 
4. Differentiation of psychopathic or subnormal traits 
when present. 
5. Pre-school training of the deaf child. 
6. Acoustic training. 
7. Prophylactic measures against deaf-mutism. 
Part II: A Social and Pedagogical Study. 

1, Institutions for deaf-mutes; conditions for admis- 
sion of pupils. 

2. History of the education of the deaf in French 
schools. 

3. Comparison between the normal child and the deaf 
child from the psychological and sensory point of 
view. 

4, Results from instruction of the deaf. 

5. Contention that the deaf person is not an isolated 
individual in life. 

6. Sport activities of the deaf. 
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7. Civil and political rights of the deaf. 

8. A glimpse into the future; changes that are neces- 
sary in the intellectual and industrial training in 
order to obtain for the deaf person a better 
adaptation to life. 


Another reference work that should find a place in every 
school for the deaf is a book by Robert M. Ogden, professor 
of education in Cornell University, on ‘‘Hearing,’’ pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York City, price 
$3.50. This is a systematic and authoritative interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena of hearing, and should appeal to the 
psychologist, and to the teacher and student of phonetics 
and music, as well as to ear specialists. It includes chap- 
ters on the physics of sound, the physiology of the hearing 
apparatus, an analysis of tone, vocal sound, and noise, of 
rhythm and cadence, and their influence in music and lan- 
guage. It also contains a special treatment of the localiza- 
tion of sound, the pathological aspects of hearing, and aural 
education. 


State Specialist for Eyes and Ears——tThe legislature of 
the State of New York in April last added anew section 
to the general education law whereby the state commis- 
sioner of education is authorized to appoint a specialist for 
eyes and ears in the bureau of medical inspection. This 
official is to assist the state medical inspector in making eye 
and ear tests of the pupils of the public schools as required 
by the provisions of the education law. He is also to assist 
in providing for students in the state normal schools, city 
training schools and training classes the necessary instruc- 
tion and practice in the best methods of testing the eyesight 
and the hearing of children. The salary of this official is 
placed at $4,000. The act went into effect July 1. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 


ESTABLISHED IN 1894 

Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 
There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Othera 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 

OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 

that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, 
JOHN DuTToN WRIGHT, by which parents are enabled to save for their 
children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-readnig, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
GRACE M. BEATTIE 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Coloado 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1723-1747 California Street, Denver, Colorado 
THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 
Fully illustrated; 75¢ per copy, $7.75 per dozen 
New Edition, February, 1921 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hagrrorp, Conn. 
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‘*FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 

A eourse of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CaroLing Swrer. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

All five books now on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RICHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 40c. 

‘‘STORY READER No. 1’ 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iva V. 

HaMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
**‘STORY READER No. 2’’ 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. Ham- 

MOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, pre- 
pared by Janz B. Ke.oaa. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
**TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Price $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 

‘*¢WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by WiLLIAM G. JENKINS, 

M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘‘BITS OF HISTORY’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHn E. Cranz, B. A. Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single 
copy, 70c. 

‘‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’’ 

By J. Evetyn Wit.ovensy, Instructor in the Clarke School. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 406. 

‘‘THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’’ 

By Graces M. Brarrie, Instructor in the Colorado School. Now 
Edition. Price, $7.75 per dozen. Single copy, 75c. 

‘‘AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADEB’’ 

By Carnezinz Dunn and Mary F. Grxrmnson, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by AmELIs DeMorre, Teacher 
im the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 

PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Haztrozp, Comm. 
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BARRY’S FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 


Price, $2.50 Net 


Order 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Colorado Springs 


from 


Colorado 


Attractive Textbooks for 


Deaf Children 


“Language Stories and Drills” 
By 
Gertrude W. Croker 
Mabel K. Jones 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by 
Tony Sarg 


Price per copy $1.25 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
Book I, 50c. 
Books II and ITI, 75c. 


Send orders to 


Miss M. E. Pratr 
Public School 47, 
225 East 23d St., 
New York City 
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BOCKS FOR THE DEAF 
By UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; price, $1.00. 
THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes.—Cloth ; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. —Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations.—Price, 
$1.00. 
The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 
SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 


CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Margaret J. STEVENSON 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, BOOK I (Revised)— 
Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
NATURE FACTS (Revised)— 
Used correlatively with Primary Geography. 
; Cloth; Price, 80 cents. 
LIFE OF JESUS (Revised)— 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents. 


SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


A CoursE In ENGLISH FoR Pupmts IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
By J. W. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 
Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor_. 75¢ 
Tilustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades. 60¢ 
These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
and the language sense. Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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